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A BIT OF DENOMINATIONAL DEFENSE. 


' The New York Independent, a paper noted 
,for its liberal orthodoxy and its hospitality to 
;' Writers of different religious persuasions, has 
lately signalized its non-sectarian spirit in a 
still more brilliant manner than ever before by 
its earnest defense of the Universalists. Its 
editor now even appeals to the **Evangelical 
Alliance” to ‘reconsider its action excluding 
men who are on the same side with them in the 


battle with atheism and infidelity,” and elo- | 


/ quently shows that the Universalists are as re- 


ligious, and almost as orthodox, as those who | and purposes is so vast, that it is well-nigh im- | 
have barred the door of this association against | possible for the denomination to undertake any | That, were she dead, roused by thy clarion notes, 


them. He quotes their language, and vindicates 


| Christian enterprise whatever’ 


Unitarianism and the“Independent.” | were wholly devoid of it themselves. The ac-/ clusion, that we are glad to find that the editor 
cusation, moreover, seems to us a strange one, of the Jndependent believes that a denomina- 
coming, as it does, from the pen which, in an | tion, in the true sense of the word, is not merely 
eloquent plea for the Universalists, written | a social club; it is a working body, and we re- 
about four months ago, boldly advanced the | joicein the knowledge that Unitarianism, though 
statement (original in the mind of its owner, | eminently cheerful in the life as in the tenets 
most probably, yet which we ourselves heard! which it inculcates, partakes in its external 





| 
| 


| 
| 
i 
| 


| long ago from the Unitarian pulpit), that one | workings as much of the nature of the latter as 
creed, like one coat, could not fit every persun, | of the former style of organization. 
We grant that the Uni- | 


or words to this effect. 


’? Can we cor- 


their theology; in short, the Universalists, as | reborate the testimony of the Independent to 


they stand to-day, have an earnest champion in 
the editor of the Now, what 
treatment do the Unitarians, as such, receive 
at his hands? We fear that either they must 
be very wicked or the /adependent very blind; 
for ‘full measure, running over,” of a very 
bitter draught, does he pour upon their devoted 
heads. 
and front of their offending” 


Independent. 


' 


Let us, however, inquire into the ‘‘head 
a little more pre- 
cisely. 

The Rey. Mr. Savage, a hopeful young 1 rin? 
ister of great promise who had been brough 


breaking his engagement with an Orthodox par- | 
hh at Indianapolis, because, according to his 


present light, “the Unitarian Church 


only one he knows of in which the fundamental | 


idea and principle of Protestantism is not prac- | 
tically denied. In other words, it is the only | 
church in which the right of private judgment | 
and freedom of thought and speech are permit- 
ted.” This declaration, though doubtless true 
in many instances, is, on the whole, a little se- 
vere, and must, of course, have been an un- 
pleasant pill to the society to which it was ad- 
dressed; so that we cannot wonder if the editor 
of the Jadependent teels somewhat piqued at 
its administration. The warmth converts 
and the zeal of youth are not always allowed 
for by the party slighted or attacked. We are 
surprised, however, that the editor in question 


of 


should profit by this occasion to give to the 


Unitarian denomination in general, over the | 


shoulders of poor Mr. Savage, which serve him 
as a fulerum, such an unmerciful ‘‘whacking’ 
that we do not know which must ache most, his 
risible muscles, 


| ize for an 


Pp! 
in the Congregational ranks, has accepted a} 
call to the Third Unitarian Church of Chicago, | 

| 


is the | 


ithe following mournful state of things among | 
| the Unitarians: “It is possible forthe ministers 
| to get together once a year and have a very edi 
| fying talk; it is not possible for them to organ 


y kind of work”? 
We believe that it ¢s customary for the clergy 
of the Unitarian denomination to meet, not an 


nually, as the Jadependent supposes, but bien- | 


nially or so, in New York, and to have there 
some ‘talk,” which, we hope, is at times toler- 
ably editying. It is almost the only thing they 
do in New York, because that city is pretty 


eminently a non-Unitarian one, and it is not the | 


custom of the denomination to thrust large dele- 
gations into places where they are ncither wanted 
hor appreciated. It contents itself with plant- 
ing one, or, at most, two, strong outposts in 


Gotham, and with having biennially this very 
edifying ‘‘talk” there. Now we know that 
there is a great deal that is very wrong in 


“talk,” although the /ndependent warmly de- | 
| fended a large ‘‘evangelical” meeting of a social 


nature which was held in the same city last 


spring, saving that its members were rejoicing | 


together before the Lord. We suppose that the 
best among them were doing so; but is thata 
reason why the Unitarian ministers should not 
and do likewise’? The homely saying 
that ‘Sauce for goose is sauce for gander” will 


‘uo 


never lose its truth, even in favor of the non- 
Unitarian clergy; and those religionists who 
torget this are like the Roman Catholic Hiber- 
nians of New York, who, after bemarching the 
city to their hearts’ content, forbade to the 
Walk- 


may be foolish modes of ex- 


Orangemen a similar peripatetic delight. 
ing and ‘‘talking” 
pressing religious feclings; yet intolerance is 


more foolish still, and it must be remembered 


tarian body may not glue its joints very tightly 
| together, lest they lose the power of motion and | 
of interdependent activity; but is it true that 

| “the diversity is so great, the disparity of aims Thou who hast made so noble plea for freedom, 





To J. L.M. 


— 


WRITTEN FOR THE COMMONWEALTH. 


Uttered for her words so all great and true, 


Her pulses vivified would throb anew— 
That, bursting the gray tombs, hast bid the dead, 
Slumbering long ages the dark earth below, 
Cast off their cerements, and come forth and walk, 

Not as pale, flitting shadows, nay, aglow, 
Instinct, afire with light and life and power 
Of flesh and blood, with hotly-throbbing hearts, 
, And love and hate, do battle, bleed and perish, 
Play o’er again the good and evil parts 
Were once assigned them here beneath the stars, 
At whese command arise again, all gay 
| With ancient splendor, loud with bustling traffic, 
| Cities and towns long crumbled to decay— 
| Thou, the deep magic of whose voice, drawing 
| Or tears or smiles from us, as pleaseth thee, 


| 
| 
| 
} 
| 
| 
| 


| 


| Has charmed and thrilled and borne aloft my soul, 

| ‘Till it, so bound, shall nevermore be free, 

| Who hast been with me amid pangs and pain, 
Who wast my solace, and my hope and stay, 

When darkness and despair seemed closing round, 
My friend and comforter, in many a day 

When life grew heavy, and the wide world dim 
To me, who wearied of unceasingly 

| Whispering to my dead love, whose dumb ears 

hear not, 

Whose mute lips have no answer to make me, 

| Saw none but thee to cling to ‘neath great heaven 

| How may I thank thee, tell thee, as were meet, 

/ The homage of my soul is thine, my heart 

Blesses the very shadow of thy feet? 


| 
i 
} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
} 





A Rambling Taik. 


ao 
PRINCE STORY. 


My cheery neighbor, Mrs. Nelly, brought her 
blithe face and lively tongue, this afternoon, 
into my sitting-room, where I was nursing my 
loneliness and a dismal headache. One may be 
as high-minded as one pleases, preferring books 
and pen to frivolous gossip, when one’s head is 


BY MARY 


arm, the fulcrum, or our own 
that, atter all, Unitarians are a kind of translated 
| “Orthodox,” with the Calvinism left out; and 
that the members of the elder body will nat- 


so energetic is the castigation, so unresisting 


/ the object, and so tender must be the shoulders 


eee 


well and eyes and hand steady, but suffering in- 
clines the heart to homelier comforts, and I half 
forgot my aches and pains as my friend seated 








“ly 





of a youthful pastor and author who has just | 


made a transition such as that pertormed by the 


Rey. Savage. Even the retrospective 


Mr. 


praise which the /adependent awards him must | 


be a mere aggravation to his pain, as reminding 
him of the laurels which he might*have won by 
staying at home. But docs the /adependent use | 
any such emollient tor the wounied shoulders | 
Not awhit. He lays 


of the Unitarian body ? 
on the scourge of his orthodoxy and displeasure 
with all the vehemence of the most entliusiastic 
backwoodsman when hewing away at the trunk | 
of an unloved *Q woodman, spare that 
tree!” we fain would exclaim, were it not that 
is tolerably indifferent to the blows 


tree. 
the “tree” 
given by misunderstanding and 
-¥nd is, in fact, of 
tree,” able to spring up, in some form or other, 
down, like the mysterious 
This attribute pertains, 


iiberalism, 


a sort spiritual ‘liberty 


whenever it is cut 
growths in a fairy tale. 
of course, not only to Unitarianisin per se, but 
to sacred and sincere liberalism, which cannot 
be checked by any chiding, and which refuses 
to dwell entirely within the pale of any denom- 
It is our 
to 


ination or cluster of sects or dogmas. 

purpose here, however, to: endeavor clear 
away the aspersionsS cast upon Unitarianism it- 
self, and to prove that the Unitarian body, though 
far from being an infallible, is at least a consis- 
tent and useful, organization. We will at once 
put aside the subject of intallibility, an attri- 
bute in which only Rome, as we believe, strives 
to array herself at the present day, and take up 
the very unjust points which the Judependent 
makes against Unitarianisin,. 

Is it true, in the first place, that ‘tthe Unita- 
rian ministry includes all shades of belief trom 
Atheism up to Orthodoxy”? that, while it would 
be “hard for a man to get a settlement over a 
Congregational church who did not believe in 
God and immortality,” ‘tsuch men are received 
inté full fellows!ip among the Unitarians’ ? It 
is undoubtedly true that congresatons having 
questioning or skeptical tend neies/ may admit 
to the otlice of pastor a man of similar procliv- 
ities, or that they may, in case he develop such 
proclivities after he has been settled over them, 
follow him in the paths of inquiry or of doubt, 
to seek his fortunes 
that 


are 


r 
5 


instead of requesting hin 

Is it 
and such congregations 
nized by the 
of churches bearing that name? 
Otten, indeed, these free-thinkers do not desire 
fellowship of the 
it is withdrawn 


elsewhere. true, however, such 
ministers recog- 


general body 


We trow not. 


as Unitarian” 


the church,” so-called. 


Sometimes Phe 
separation is quite as marked as if ceremonics 


from them. 
of renunciation on the one side and of excom- 
munication on the other were solemnly per- 
formed in the church departing and in the one 
forsaken; but perhaps the literal interpretation 
of outsiders has not been. sutliciently consid- 
ered in these matters. If Mr. Frothinghain of 
New York, tor instance 
our editor has this gentleman in his mind), 
Unitarians, it is rather on 


and we presume that 
is 
included among ae- 
count of his past than for his present tenets. 
The Unitarian body has proceeded in these, its 


more Courageous days, on the principle guidin 
the utterance of Christ, so far as we may under- 
“Forbid him not!” and 
Sall, 


stand it, when he said, 
“He that is not against us is with us.” 


iependent 


we cannot allow the Li to state, un- 


contradicted, that ‘ta man may eal himself a 


Unitarian, he may even belong to the Unitarian 
Association, no matter what his faith may be. 


To the general teliowship of the body all sorts 
ot believers and unbelievers are admitted.” The 


doubt, to 


Unitarian Association is willing, no 
receive all earnest seekers after truch; but it 


does not cultivate the society of seekers alter 
atheism. We would here remark, parentheti- 
eally, that some of those persons, both minis- 
ters and lay people, who have troubled Unitari- 
ta 


havin 


ans the most by cir rampancy of thought, 


have been such as, gz been almost irreme- 


diably warped, in earlier Hite, by the iron tram- 
used to lay 


mels which the older sects were 
upon their 
realm of liberty in the same condition in which 


to be who 


childrea, have come out into the 


we might imagine a littl *Chinee” 





should be suddenly freed from his horrible 
shoes and kick around with alarming lustiness. 
Their boisterousness, spiritual and intellectual, 
is deplored; yet it is difficult to cheek the ac- 
tiom of their irritated mental muscles. There 


exists. moreover, in the older theological bod- 
ies doubt and 


ticism than is acknowledged or supposed. 


¢ 
I 





a much greater amount ¢ skep- 


Sin- 
cerity is not encouraged to speak out, and thus 
uncertainty rankles within. Some sectarian 
leaders are tvo politic, while others are too un- 
suspicious, to take practical cognizance of the 
dangers and incoherencies attendant upon sys- 
tems which strive to make people believe too 
much. 

Another charge is, that ‘tamong the Unitari- 


ans there is no unity.” This needs especial cef- 


utation, since it would be sad indeed if those order that they may be numbered among its | horrence, yet I always view, with a tenderness | pe decisive enough, and we co 


urally show towards them, even at this enlight- 
ened day, a little of the fecling so constantly 
displayed by the Romanists toward the younger 
brothers who have, like Jacob, acquired that 
birthright to unclouded faith which they threw 
away tor a mess of pottage. We are nearly 
sure that the Universalists will not respond 
sympathetically to the strictures made by the 
Independent on the only denomination which 
has owned kinship with theirs for the past fifty 
years, the “only member of the family,” as we 


may say, Who did not drop their acquaintances 


when they gave up their stock in the brimstone 
trade. Ii is but two days since we saw a Uni- 
versalist minister of good standing assisting in 
prayerat the inauguration of a Unitarian church. 
This state of amiable fellowship will uot prob- 
ably change, even if the Universalists gain 
friends in the liberal wing of the conservative 
party; but our present object must be to pursue 
further the question, whether it be true that the 
enormous latitude of belief encouraged by the 
Unitarians utterly destroys their etliviency as a 
working body; since if this is, in reality, the 
price which they pay for their liberty, we agree 
with the /adepeadent that it ‘tis a ruinous 
bargain.” 

We also warmly endorse the statement made 
by that paper to the effect that the “use of a 
denomination is to organize Christian labor.” 
Thinking labor must, however, always receive 
a higher premium than wathinking. The com- 
mon market shows us this fact, and it is none 
the less true of religious matters. The man 
who labors without thinking, be he Unitarian or 
be he Choctaw, is Jess prized as a worker than 
he who has noble thoughts and aims to back him. 
The Unitarian laborers may be few in compari- 
son with the vast herd of evangelical brethren 
who flock the country and the world, but the 
tone they infuse into society is almost priceless. 
The work of Unitarianism is not, however, al- 
ways so quickly recognizable as that of other 
sects; and its quantity is therefore liable to be 
underrated. The motto which teaches that 

“Self praise goes but little ways” 
is more apt to be followed by deeper thinking 
societies and persons than by those whose soil 
of intellect and aspirations is more thinly ‘‘laid 
on” over the arid substratum of natural human 
selfishness. When Congregationalists perforin 
au work, it must be (unless they are of the 
liberal and sweet-minded type that springs up 
in every circle, unconscious of its dogmas) ali 
Congregational, or, at best, all evangelical: 
when Baptists club together, their achievements 
The Unitarians have never 
“ot their left hand know 


must be all Baptist. 
been to 


what their right hand doeth;” 


over-eager 
and thus it is that 
their works are not plastered all over with the 
word **Unitarian,” like railroad rocks or the 
banks of New York They have no 


great Unitarian house; 


harbor. 
‘but they have a host ot 


quict workers, often unprofessional and un-4 


named. They do not into fits over the 


theology of the Hindoos, while vice and iniquity 


£0 


stalk cur own streets; but they will always be 
found taking a promiaent part in charitable and 
benevolent enterprises. The statistics of our 
own State show, in fact, that the contributions 
of the Unitarians to causes of this kind exceed 
those of all the other denominations put to- 
This 
We ure almost tempted to say the 
We wish that 


made on official 


yeti 


el statement is 
author.ty. 
same regarding their modesty. 
the editor of the Jadependené could attend some 
of their minor conferences instead of reading 
the reports of large festal occasions at which 
the intrusion ot detailed accounts of the efforts 
which Unitarians, both lay and clerical, are 
daily making to extend the kingdom of God in 
the world (as the Independent thinks they do 
would be out of place and ill-timed. As 


ym ‘cometh not 


not 


ILL 


they remember that this kir 
with observation,” they are more anxious to 
labor tor, than to announce, its arrival. 

The editor of the Jadependent has wisely 
said that if a denomination ‘is a Christian de- 
nomination it is to do Christ's We 
claim for Unitarians that they ‘tdo the will ot 
in heaven,” even if they 


work.” 
} 


s 


the Father which is 
are not very loud in exclaiming ‘Lord, Lord!” 
The Unitarian church makes no pretension to 
being a finality. It renders eminent service as 
a nursery for earnest thought, pure teeling, and 
Its it 


consistent, are, or should be, in that non- 


an energetic Christian life. members, 


sectarian state of mind, holding dear the in- 


terests of all created beings, in which we may | 


suppose that the good spirits will rejvice when 
emancipated trom the veils and tranamels ot 
sect and dogma in the haven beyond the present 
lite. They are, too, in 
tireless workers for the elevation and improve- 
ment of poor grovelling earth as any dwellers 
upon its surface. They are content to be ex- 
cluded from the ranks of titular religion, in 


many instances, as | 


herself in the low rocking-chair and took out 
her knitting-work. 

We talked first of our gardens; of zinnias 
that would bloom out single instead of double, 
of dahlias broken down by the gale, and of pan- 
sies whose dwarf proportions and faded colors 
were but faint realizations of the vivid hopes 
with which they had been planted. Then we 
tried Gen. Butler and the gubernatorial contest, 
but conversation flagged, and we both yawned. 
Think not, O masculine friends, that our infe- 
rior minds could not grasp the subject in its 
vastness! It was simply impossible for us to 
get up an interest in matters which we were 
turbidden to participate in. Just wait till we 
get our rights, and then see if we cannot talk 
politics with the best of you! 

Why should I hesitate to say that, other top- 
ics failing, we fell back on our neighbors? It 
is my belief that, ever since the human mind 
has been able to express its thoughts, human 
beings, that is, feminine human beings, have 
commented more or less good-naturedly on the 
actions of their kind. ‘To illustrate: Of course 
Cain’s wife used to talk with Abel’s wife, before 
the unpleasantness which broke up the family, 
about their common mother-in-law. Without 
doubt, Mrs. Adam and Mrs. Cain used to talk 
about Mrs. Abel, who made up for it by copious 
mention of Mrs. Cain in her absence. It is 
doubttul who was Eve's partner in gossip in the 
years of her early married life. Can it be that 
her husband inclined his masculine ear to confi- 
but whither do my foolish 
fancies carry me? They had no neighbors in 
those days, and poor Eve must have been hard 
pushed tor small talk. 

But gossip has its limits, passing which it 
merits the uglier name of slander. Did we 
transgress when we were making our comments 





dences concerning 


on our young neighbor and the good-looking 
bachelor minister? Nay, O accusing conscience! 
is itnot well tocondemn impropriety of behavior ? 
May not such condemnation restrain the offend- 
ers from actual wrong-doing? Vain subterfuge! 
let me scorn to use it asa shield. I say to my 
triend, in the privacy of my own apartment, that 
our neighbor is culpably imprudent; that her 
walks, talks and rides with the young pastor 
have excited unpleasant comment which threat- 
ens serious consequences; that at last her hus- 
band begins to look on with eyes of suspicion, 
needing but slight cause to break out into active 
jealousy. “All this while admitting that all par- 
ties are young and foolish, and unconscious, 
perhaps, that they are drifting towards actual 
criminality. To-morrow I meet my neighbor. 
Do I take her hand in sisterly fashion, tell her 
my thoughts and implore her to save herself, to 
save others, while there is yet time? NotI; 
[ pass her with a greeting which is less cordial 
than of old, while she, half-divining the cause, 
grows more rash and careless out of sheer will- 
fulness. 

Ah, well! that is the way of the worid! Can 
I strike out a new and better way for myself? 
Vil to-morrow. To-night my rambling 
thoughts must carry me where they will. I 
speculate on the causes which make people act 


see, 


in utter opposition to common-sense and self- 
imerest. My neighbor has youth, beauty and 
health, a fond husband and troops of friends ; 
but she has no absorbing occupation, and no 
motive for taking up any, and it was ennui which 


pictures, hooked rugs and patchwork quilts 
which adorn the exhibitions of our agricultural 
fairs. How many restless brains have been 
quieted, how many aching hearts comforted, how 
many listless minds roused to healthy energy, 
by the pleasant labor which has gone to produce 
these works of art! os 

So, girls, cherish each some hobby! Let it be 
music, painting, or even literary composition— 
most alluring, most disappointing, yet ever re- 
newedly enticing, of pursuits—or, if your tastes 
incline, take up some more practical occupa- 
tion. But, whatever it be, cherish it all your 
life long—else you may be lonely and unhappy 
in your old maidenhood; gaining the prize of 
matrimony, it may not be what you fancied, or 
you may lose what you have so fondly loved. 
Still, devoted to some favorite pursuit, life will 
not be utterly savorless, and the dull toil for 
actual livelihood may be cheered by a saving 
enthusiasm. 





Dross versus Gold. 

Amid the intricacies of carpet-weaving few, 
if any, of the uninitiated could imagine the re- 
sult in graceful patterns and harmonious blend- 
ings; yet in the master-mind it was all there 
before. So in the physical, political, moral and 
spiritual condition of the world, our shuttles 
fly back and forth, but the end thereof we can- 
not anticipate. Much of the process during the 
past year has been in the extreme degree. 
Deep snows, terrific fires, whirlwinds, hurri- 
canes, water-spouts, hail-storms, have been 
heralded in every direction. ‘Then came har- 
rowing accounts of famine, pestilence and 
scourges of all kinds; epidemics among horses 
and domestic animals; fevers which nearly de- 
populated whole towns. 

From hamlet to city, State and kingdom there 
have been local and national effervescences. 
France, never fully quieted, is again in great 
commotion, and news from that quarter eagerly 
seized. We are daily shocked by embezzle- 
ments, defalcations, ring-monopolies, which 
make honest people stand aghast. Just now 
we are passing through a crisis which is the 
normal fruit of foul play, and extends far and 
wide in its circuitous route. Ithas ruined some, 
inconvenienced large numbers, and disturbed 
confidence both sides the water. Unheard-of 
murders, thefts and atrocious crimes baffle even 
experts and have become mania. The grossest 
manifestations seem washed tuo the surface. 
Coupled with these discouraging aspects are 
the pleasanter features of the Vienna exposi- 
tion, which attracted products of skill from the 
uttermost bounds of the earth, and correspond- 
ing numbers of people of every clime; the 
interchange of friendly visits among the sover- 
musical fes- 


eigns of hitherto exclusive types ; 
tivals of creditable importance ; agricultural and 
horticultural fairs, mostly local, yet enriched 
by contributions from remote places; the sale 
of a few rare cows, which brought princely 
sums and tempted English bidders to the com- 
petition, a novel but significant fact; the Ge- 
neva arbitration, a sign of what may be donc 
hereafter among all nations. Conventions for 
social-science and educational purposes; pro- 
posed reforms among criminals; new lines o1 
telegrams; improved methods of transporta- 
tion; applications of natural forces; the ex- 
traordinary efficacy of electricity; changes in 
médical treatment; the raising ot whole blocks; 
setting back of huge edifices; bringing up the 
level of entire streets; the various homes, from 
the infant to the aged of either sex; the pre- 
cautionary steps to save the young, encourage 
the erring, recover the abandoned; the at- 
tempt to interest children by presenting religion 
in a pleasant guise and coupling it with health- 
ful amusement, making it a part of daily, hour- 
ly acts; the general broadening of sentiment, 
spite of premeditated measures to tighten the 
old lines, in defiance of anathemas, bulls, in- 
fallibility, and alliances for special purposes 
though under the garb of largest freedom. 

Emancipation is the destiny of the human 
Ideas cannot be annihilated; they out- 
The new age 


mind. 
live all conflict and persecution. 
adapts itself to the peculiar wants of its time. 
It makes some gradual and other emphatic de- 
There is a spiritual development 
Many delusions, 
There isa 


partures. 
which leavens the whole mass. 
traditions, fears, are disappearing. 
brighter hope for the race here and hereafter. 
No finality can be tolerated. Onward is our 
watchword, and repentance within the grasp of 
the mortal andimmortal. God is a dear Father, 
and no avenger. All are his own, and though 
we hang Modocs He will make them ministers 
to their own tribe. If we defraud the red men 
on the one side He will recompense them on 
the other. ‘They are spirits which clude the 
destrover. The wall is crumbling which hides 
the ascended. Science operates among them, 
and all may yet see, hear and know what is now 
confined to peculiar organizations. We cannot, 
must not, set limits, for everything within and 
around us pointstothe contrary. The actual of 
any is the possible of many. The manifold agita- 
tions which arrest, startle and discourage are 
only birth-throes which, sooner or later, will 
bring about healthful progeny. We stumble and 
fall, but shall rise again. We must see an evil 
before we can provide aremedy. We must desire 
the latter ere we can achieve the same. Once 
behold the light, and who can extinguish it? 
We may pass on, but we are not dead, and can 
work and effect even then. Besides, we sow 
seed by the wayside, and it will come up, and 
some one will water and bring it to the harvest. 
The persistency of nature and our own inde- 
structible element are guarantees foran unsolved 
future. Wedo what we can here, and go straight 
onthere. We fail now and rally then; the in- 
tention right, the Supreme and his powers, in 
every form, will aidus. We need never despair, 
for our journey is not over; it may be inter- 
rupted, but is not ended. Joy unspeakable 
to those who, maimed, lame, deaf and _ blind, 
inside and out, go hence, recover the use of 
their faculties, and start anew clothed and in 





atfirst led her into the intimacy which promises 
such disastrous results. Trained in her girl: | 
hood to regard marriage as the grand object of 
a woman’s life, that accomplished, and no new | 
cares and duties to interest her, what wonder | 
that she longs to vary the dullness of her life- 
walk by straying into forbidden ground! 

1 once heard good, sensible Gen. O— de- 
liver a lyceum lecture on the ‘*Allurements of | 
Learning.” With his charming enthusiasm, 
which, grey-beard though he be, put to shame 
the manner of our dlasé youths, he urged upon 
every one the necessity for cultivating an inter- 
est in some oné favorite pursuit, that in age 
j and loneliness one’s life might not be altogether | 
| objectless and unmeaning. Often as his words 
} recur to me my fancy makes new applications. 
We keep children out of mischief by furnish- 
| ing them with interesting employment. Grown | 

people might be benefitted by similar treat: | 
ment. For women, especially, who are weary | 
and listless from the duller routine of their | 
lives, a good hobby well ridder may be more 
| than amusement—it may mean’ health, sanity, 


| 


| 
' 








| 


even lite itself. 

But cannot the management of a house and | 
family afford one a sufficient interest in life? | 
Not always. The care for bodily wants is in| 
itself most prosaic and unattractive. Even no- | 
table housewives look forward to getting nec- | 
essary work ‘‘done up” that they may find rest 

| inimaginative employments. Although for my- 

| self I hold the doing of such work in utter ab- 


their right minds. _What bliss to be themselves 
ence more, and realize advancement instead of 
decay! What satisfaction to acknowledge that 
nothing has been in vain, but that all has 
brought an experience equivalent to its cost! 
We havea hard battle to fight, and cannot 
wage it without severe conflict, but it must be 


| CORRESPONDENCE. 


London Out of Season. 
SPECIAL TO THE COMMONWEALTH. 
Lonpvon, Sept, 25th, 1873. 

When the Shah departed and the last of the 
long July days drew to a close, the so-called 
fashionable London season terminated; the 
queen and the court deserted Buckingham 
Palace for the country, and in consequence the 
beau monde closed their houses and departed 
likewise. The theaters ended, and the city fell 
into a species of lethargy from which it has 
scarcely yet recovered, although the fall season 
has opened, and gaicty has again assumed the 
sway. During the dull month of August tour- 
ists were rarely to be met with in the streets, 
while the many metropolitan attractions were 
patronized by the towns-folk alone; the ‘‘malls” 
echoed to the step of the lonely pedestrian, and 
Rotten Row, with the neighboring drives in the 
Park, was only enlivened by a passing cab, or 
shabby Victoria chartered by some tradesman’s 
family who could then drive out without fear of 
meeting Lord Allcash or Lady Sneerwell. It is 
a well-authenticated fact that, although Pic- 
cadilly and the adjoining streets appear so 
gloomy and lifeless, yet behind the closed shut- 
ters and darkened windows is still dwelling 
many a famil¥ who created a sensation during 
the **season,” but who consider it of the utmost 
importance that they should be ‘tout of town” 
during August and September. Indeed, no bet- 
ter opportunity could be offered than the pres- 
ent fur an examinetion of London as tt ts, while 
its exterjor is stripped of the glamour of society 
and fashion. ‘The finest residences of the city, 
including those ot the Marquis of Lorne, the 
Duke of Wellington and Baron Rothschild, are 
to be surpassed in the facial appearance by the 
majority of fine establishments in the American 
cities; it seems a mania among the wealthier 
class of English aristocracy to cling to their 
ancestral estates, although built with a!l the in- 
conveniences of Queen Anne’s time, and to allow 
them to degenerate into dingy and dilapidated 
rookeries. Even the palaces, with their smoke- 
stained walls and small windows, afford no hint 
of the magnificence of their interiors. 

Marlborough House, the residence of the 
Prince of Wales, a light, red brick chateau 
within sight of the Royal Palace, is undoubted- 
ly the most admired edifice in 5t. James Park. 
Just across the tree-tops are the turrets of the 
Horse Guards, and in the distance loom tne 
houses of the diverging streets and squares of 
Belgravia. 

BY-WAYS AND LANES. 

However, during this cessation of life at the 

**West End” there has been no kindred stem of 


winster, where begins the vortex of commerce 
and tratlic of which London is the acknowl- 
edged center of the world. Along the strand, 
Fleet street and about the banks, the crowds and 
rush of vehicles has been undiminished; and, 
too, the by-ways and laues of the city, which | 
present so little of interest to the general tour- | 
ist, have seethed and surged as usual with the 
denizens of these dark haunts, who are stran- 
gers to the beauties of their native city. 

Perhaps no part of London is more abject and 
miserable than the territory which intervenes 
between White-chapel and the Thames at Bil- 
lingsgate. ‘The locality is termed the ‘*Mino- 
ries,” and teems with misery and filth, white its 
vice ‘smells to heaven.” ‘The architecture of 
the narrow streets and lanes is peculiarly pic- 
turesque and antique; the Elizabethan is not 
untrequently to be met with, and all the walls 
are faced with red bricks, which in the lapse of 
time have leaned from their pediments, almost 
arching the passages dignified with the names 
of streets. 

Wretched humanity is here pictured in every 
blood-curdling shape; cripples, so deformed as 
to be unable to defend themselves against the 
daily increase of filth, lie in the yellow sun- 
shine; women, like harpies, dart from door to 
door hurling some low badinage at the civil 
passer-by, or sit upon the damp steps of their 
houses nursing their bundles of rags. The 
detective sewerage and daily accumulation of 
offal in the streets render the air full of minute 
lies and disgusting to the nostrils. During 
the day these haunts of poverty are singularly 
devoid of men who, with the exception of the 
dissipated objects here-and-there, are employed 
in some honest or villainous occupation. Here, 
indeed, are to be found the traditional beggars, 
such as the lowest dregs of American society 
lave no conception; here, too, behind the dark- | 
ened windows, occur the deaths by disease, | 
murder and starvation, a tithe of which never 
alarms the community by their appearance in 
the daily journals. ‘These streets of the ‘‘East 
End” are all alike hideous, and much relief’ is 
telt as Billingsgate rises into view, and the shin- 
ing Thames with its bridges hints that the world 
is bright outside the gates of this veritable pur- 
gatory. 

BILLINGSGATE AND COVENT GARDEN. 
Billingsgate, the great fish-market of Lon- 
don, lics a little below London Bridge, and has 
been the entrepot of the fish stores of all na- 
tions since the year 1351. Queen Elizabeth 
appointed ‘this place for the landing and bring- 
ing in of any fish, corn and salt, and for the 
carrying forth of the same, and for no other mer- 
chandizes.” ‘This law has never been infringed, 
and uyon the ancient site stands a commodious | 
building extending from the street to the lower 
bank of the river, Where eighty thousand tons 
of tish are yearly received. ‘The market opens 
at tive in the morning, When the din of hoarse 
voices and uncouth sounds begins which ren- 
ders the place a very pandemonium. The 
coarse language of the stalls has long been fa- 
mous, which Pope characterizes in the lines :— 
“There stript, fair rhetoric languished on the 


the tide of humanity and business east of West- | 0! ; , 
| night to their children without a morsel to sup- 


yet the crime of London is a by-word! 
city is a burden to itself; it is too great—too 
crowded. 


| and abuse. 


dred acres of land with ship-room for vessels 
of seven hundred tons burthen. These docks 
with their massive warehouses have all been 
constructed since the beginning of the present 
century, previous to which time the shipping in 
the port of London was obliged to discharge its 
cargoes into lighters or barges. The London 
docks, as the most central of the chain are 
called, possess ninety acres of land; their docks 
contain water-room for three hundred vessels: 
their warehouses room for two hundred and 
twenty-two thousand tons of goods, while the 
vaults are capable of containing sixty thousand 
pipes of wine. The tobacco house alune covers 
tive acres. Once within the gates and the 
odors of ‘Arabie the blest” and the ‘“rankest 
compound of villainous smells that ever offended 
nostril” alternately come and go as the spices 
and wine vaults or the horn and bone houses 
are passed. 

Here is the sugar-house with its vistas of 
hogsheads; here the silk and tea rooms; there, 
Kaffrarian wool, tallow and African hides; be- 
yond are foreign woods and fruits; while all 
around is the bustle and confusion of drays and 
the three thousand men constantly employed in 
lading and unlading the vessels. The entrance 
to the wine vaults was signalled by a group of 
barges loaded with thousands of cases of the 
Schloss-Johannisberg—tinest of Rhine wines. 
On this side is a large yard filled with Spanish 
wines, the brand of which, Gonzalez and Byass, 
betrays its quality; near by is the Madeira 
house; while at the pier is a vessel surrounded 
with casks of Hennessey’s Cognac; and in the 
distance lies an old Dutch merchantman well- 
stocked with Holland gin. In order to be ad- 
mitted to the wine vaults, which extend for 
miles under the city, it is necessary to obtain a 


The vaults consist of great stone cellars, meet- 
ing and branching from each other, walled with 
wine casks and dimly lighted. The labyrinth 
is utterly impracticable without a guide; the 
interior view is exceedingly novel as one 
wanders trom hall to hall, each devoted to some 
particular production, and meets parties bent 
upon similar errands with their little lamps and 
wine-testers. 

Upon reaching the open air again a sensation 
of dizziness oppresses the strongest head from 
the mere fumes of the wine, and alas fer the 
unfortunate who has availed himself too liberally 
of his ‘‘tasting order”! The amount of busi- 
ness performed within these docks of London is 
quite fabulous, since every nation of the world 
is represented by its choicest products. 

All this wealth and extravagance lies withi 
the territory between White-chapel and the 
Thames; around the outside of the walls hud- | 
dle the wretched poor of London, while but a/ 
few feet of stone and mortar separate them from 
the very decay of plenty within. Hungry eyes 
look out upon the roofs that shield the produce 
of the earth and penniless parents return at | 


port the fainting flame of life, while the very 
pavements of the dock-yards reek with the 
scattered flour and grain from every land. Anu 
The 


Every corner is crammed with hu- | 
manity who have exhausted all natural resources 
and have caused the very necessaries of life to 
become imports. 

The fate of London should act as a stem to 
the ambition of other cities which as yet pre- 
serve a healthy tone in all grades of society. 

J. Vv. P. 





From Germany. 
SPECIAL TO THE COMMONWEALTH. 
I{EIDELBERG, GERMANY, Sept., 1873. 


THEOLOGICAL ASPECTS. 
As an interested observer of the forms or 
codes which, through different media of brain, 
religion in its unity assumes, I am prompted to 
report the result of my immediate American 
outlook upon the Heidelberg church. I find it 
variously composed and divided naturally into 
and radical branches. The 


the Roman 





the conservative 
former might be represented by | 
Catholic, the Lutheran, the English and the | 
Jewish portions of the church entire; the latter, | 
by a small minority of so-called literal Chris- 
tians. 
the church, in short, may be comprehended 
under the titles, and Unitarian | 
Christians. 

Notwithstanding the present brevity of my 
stay in Heidelberg, 1 believe I have caught a 
glimpse of the true theological relations of the | 
people. The heaiing nature of religion has not } 


Or, setting aside the ‘wandering Jew,” 


Trinitarian 


parting creeds. 


and unity. 
whom I must term the advanced theologians, 


partment of the university, are not only in the | 
t tof the university t only tl 


Hlowever, this is the old story of reform 
For my own part, I must reverence 


sect. 


to reach so much of it. 
look through my own glasses, which to the con- 
servative brotherhood may be altogether dark- 
ened. ) 


| 


has been whispered abroad that theology in | 
German was the object of my study here, I} 
have been not a litthke amused by the caution | 
with which my theological data were approached. | 
In several cases the unfolding of my individual 


conscientious stickler for the creed or Scriptural 
word. Both taste and hope have been disap- 
pointed. Indeed, I remember but one example, 
thus far, of assimilating beliefs, and that was | 
with a professor himself. | 
Strange views have been expressed of the 








ground ; 

His blunted arms by sophistry are borne, 

And shameless Billingsgate her robes adorn.” 
The market is peopled by brawny men in oil- 
cloth and hats with long wings falling upon the 
shoulders, and by fishwives tormidable in their 
short blue skirts and arms that would do credit 
to a prize-fighter. The sales are made by ac- | 
clamation, which causes a confusion of voices 
not to be described. Here, on a marble slab in | 
tine array, lies a ‘‘lot” of Irish cod with the fa- 
mous Dublin Bay haddock near by; there, eels | 
from Holland and oysters from Denmark; be- 
yond is a pavement of lobsters just in froin 
Norway, while the Scottish salmon is inferior to 
none in the world. 

A great contrast is presented in visiting Co- 
vent Garden Market after the coarse vulgarity 
of Billingsgate. The present fine structure was 
erected by the Duke of Bedford, and is solely 
devoted to the sale of vegetables, truit and 
flowers. The scene is very pleasing upon en- 
tering to glance through the vista of shrubbery 
and vlossoms, and notice the truits of every 
clime lying in luscious piles, or arranged in 
dainty baskets. At the present Ume asters 
and gladioli, grapes and temperate fruit, are the 
rule, While the odor of the assembled exotics | 
produces an additional charm. However, where | 
so much grace and beauty is to be viewed ea 
masse, & monotony soon oppresses the observer 
which is not relieved by the variety of life at} 
Billingsgate. 


| 


THE THAMES. 
From London bridge the Thames may be ap- | 
preciated, which is now one of the noblest com- | 
mercial rivers in the world in respect to its | 
length, although in past years it has been con- | 





done, and we can do it. Away, then, with all 
shams and vicariousness! Let each stand to his | 
gun, resolved to do his duty, and sure that | 
somewhere, somehow, he shali say Amen, and | 
not waste a regret upon the providential course | 
which has breught him through narrow lines 
into wide pastures; which has taxed him to the 


utmost, and shown him radiance at last, and 


brighter visions yet beyond. 





Governor Washburn authorizes the Green-| 


field Times to state emphatically that he does 


not approve of the project of amending the 
constitution for the recognition of God; that he 
never was vice,president of the organization 
with his consent; that when he heard the asso- 
ciation had placed his name among the list of 
vice presidents he requested them to take his 
name off; that he has always refused to attend 
their meetings; that the constitution is well 
enough as if is, and had better be let alone in 
this particular; and that he hopes the public 
everywhere, and in Boston particularly, and that 
the Young Men's Christian Associations every- 
where, who are endeavoring to force this ques- 
tion upon the country, will understand that he 
condemns tn toto the whole project, and does 
not propose to lend his officiai or private sanc- 
tion to the mischievous scheme. This seems to 
ngratulate the 


believers who ascribe this attribute to the Deity | working crew. We have only to say in con-j which has a touch of pathos in it, the worsted |! Governor on his official declaration. 


cealed from the eyes of its inhabitants and de- | 
graded into a common sewer. London bridge 
with its ceaseless rush of life has become a 
proverb, and well does it merit its distinction 
among bridges, since it has been estimated that 
in the course of twenty-tour hours it is crossed 
by twenty thousard carriages of all descriptions, | 
while its foot-paths accommodate not fewer than | 
one hundred and seven thousand pedestrians. | 
Every nation of the world is represented upon | 
its span of nine hundred and twenty-eight feet. 
from the Turk in his turban to the American | 
who is the most distinctive of all; nor is this | 
the extent, since under its arches dart each mo- 
ment the myriad river steamboats or the lazy 
barges, laden with merchandize, slowly drop- | 
ping down the stream. The prospect com- | 
mands light superb bridges, beside a range of | 
vision from the ‘‘pool” at the extreme ‘‘east 


American theological standpoint, whereby it 
would appear quite universally in conformity 
with preestablished go-bys. The glorious liberty 
of being, as Emerson says, ‘tan experimenter,” 
is thought to be unappreciated in oue free land, 
and even a Unitarian clergyman and critic here 
has asked me if we in America were acquainted | 
with the German names which to the German | 
ear resound so musically! Well, I should | 
think that from my Atlantic voyage I had waked | 
up in another world! I wonder that our Ame 


Certainly, it is a little trying to move among | 
the cultured classes of German people and find | 
n>» recognition of a love for our great thinkers 
vur great workers in the theological reform. 

Yet, after all, it is a wonderful comfort when | 
one meets so many strange faces, and must | 
form for himself temporarily a home in a for- 
cign land, not only to feel the warm outpour- 
ing of the religious lite, but, likewise, to join in 
fellowship with even a small circle of intellec- 
tual sympathizers. I have obtained this com- 
fort. So, while, on leaving America, the old 
modes of manifestation are withdrawn, I have 
found new ones in the shape of friends whose 
standards harmonize with my ideal of theologi- 
cal development. 

Heidelberg university, however, inasmuch as 
it purports to represent the theological aspect 
of the place, must fail now entirely of this ob- 
ject; still, I believe that it is the little leaven 
Ce Mi 


lump. B. 


NOTES AND COMMENTS. 





| 





The American Bookseller's Guide takes | 
ground against the premium business for the, 
encouragement of subscriptions to newspapers, | 
rightly maintaining that a well-filled and enter- | 
taining journal needs no extra attraction to se- | 
cure a living. Possibly a journal has got a} 
start now-and-then by offering premiums: but} 
in the long run they are a loss and a nuisanee. | 

Postmaster Burt, in order to introduce the 
free delivery system and do away with post- 
office boxes, has quadrupled the price of the 
latter in the suburban offices recently placed 
under his charge, and there is much grumbling | 
in consequence. This was to be expected— | 
somebody's prerogative is gone; but as the 
great public is better accommodated the growl 
will not last long. 

A New Hampshire Democratic organ, the 
Newport Argus, thus ‘‘makes histury” for the | 


end,” to Westminster Abbey and the Houses of | unlettered and perverse, if such there be still 


Parliament in the west. The Thames embaak- 
ments are marvels of masonry, being a wall of | 
solid granite ornamented with sculptured stone 


in its constituency: ‘The only instance of 
Democratic malfeasance that we can think of 


'was that of Tweed, and he was accountable 


ting me free—you and Massa Lincoln; and I 
pray for you and bless you every night of my 
life for doing that. God bless you, Massa, 
you and Lincoln--God bless you both.” 

One good result of the late panic is the aban- 
donment, for the present, at least, and we hope 
permanently, of the reckless and criminal prac- 
tice of certain New York banks, of certifying 
as good the checks of their customers who were 
brokers to amounts far beyond the limits of 
their deposits, on the simple understanding that 
the balance should be made good during the 
day. These certified checks were, ef course, 
equivalent to large loans without any security 
whatever. 

The Popular Science Monthly says: ‘*Leav- 
ing Mr. Darwin out of the account, we may 
say that Prof. Agassiz stands in the first rank 
of contemporary naturalists. But any excep- 
tional sapremacy in the first rank can by no 
means be claimed for him. Both for learning 
and for sagacity, the names of Gray, Wyman, 
Huxley, Hooker, Wallace, Lubbock, Lyell, 
Vogt, Haeckel and Gegenbaur, are quite as il- 
lustrious as the name of Agassiz; and we may 
note, in passing, that these are the names of 
men who openly indorse and defend the Dar- 
winian theory.” 

A new soldiers’ 
erected by the G. 





monument at Mount Hope, 
A. R., is composed of four 
large cannon, three of them arranged as a 
tripod, with the other rising like a shaft from 
their point-union at the top. This is capped 
with a conical shell. from which rises an Ameri- 
can flag as a finial. ‘The cannon are placed on 





‘tasting order” from one of the officials, and, | 
with a shilling to the guide, the tour is complete. | 





n| culating medium. 
| Says, 


| the withdrawal of currency and the creation of 
| wholly currency, into which gold at par will 


|rency has been taken out of, and an equal! 
| amount of gold has entered into, the circulating | 


minority, but appear, as it were, an ignored | more eminent, of classical composers. 
| Mendelssohn and Chopin selections were ren- 
| dered with exquisite feeling, and with a subtle 
their love of truth, and beyond this their ability | Comprehension of the true spirit of the com- 
(Here, of course, I | PoseTs. 


freedom of thought has completely shocked the | Boston. 


| ton this season at Musiv Hall Friday week. 
| programme included his unequalled renderings 
{of Miss Proctor’s beautiful poem, ‘tA Story of a 
| Faithtul Soul,” and Bret Harte’s ‘‘Lady Selina 
| Sedilia,” given with superb effect last season. 
| for the first time. 
| J. T. Trowbridge, Sir Francis Doyle, Shakes- | 
peare, Sydney Whiting, Southey and Dickens. 


a granite triangle of nine feet, within which is 
a pile of cannon balls, one representing each 
State inthe Union. At each corner of the lot 
is a granite post surmounted with a conical 
shell. The whole expense of buying and im- 
proving the lot has been about $3000. The 
cannon and bails were appropriated by Con- 
gress. It is proposed to dedicate the monu- 
ment the last of the month with appropriate 
ceremonies. 

A writer in the New York Zimes contends 
stoutly for an immediate return to specie pay- 
ment. He believes this can be effected simply 


LITERATURE. 

Every Saturday, of this date, is noticeably 
entertaining. ‘‘A Vision of Communism—A 
Grotesque,” ‘Commercial Morality in England,” 
“It'sthe Comedian,” ‘*Elephants,” and ‘‘Button- 
Holeing in England,” are some of its specially 
desirable reading. 





* 

The 2'wo Widows is the latest novel in Har- 
pers’ select library, written by Annic Thomas, 
who has already achieved a flattering position 
as a writer of first-class fiction. It opens fresh 
and familiarly, and will be found a very agreea- 
ble English-based story.—Williams. 

Apropos of Wilkie Collins's visit to this coun- 
try, the Petersons’ cheap edition of his works 
They have added The Dead 
Secret and Hide and Seek—two of his vest works 


is very welcome. 


—to the series, neatly printed, and with soft- 
colored covers. —Lee & Shepard have all their 
publications. 

The Kansas Magazine, for the current month, 
has an elaborate opening article on ‘*The Cost 
of our Paper Money.” 
are agreeably filled with racy and strong papers 
The 
Kansas Magazine is quite different trom any of 
our numerous eastern periodicals, and would 
form a pleasant addition to the family book- 
table. 


Its succeeding pages 


that form remarkably pleasant reading. 


A Good Match, by Amelia Perrier, is the sim- 
ple title of a very attractive novel, of English 
origin, which J. B. Ford & Co. put on the mar- 
ket. It is the history of a poor and pretty girl, 


| who had offers of marriage; what became of 


them, with descriptions of the offerers, and of 
relatives interested in the matter, make a story 
which will interest from its piquancy and gen- 
eral method of treatment, which is racy and 
lively. 

















by the placing of five millions of government 
gold upon the market, inasmuch as gold is not 
now worth more than par, and resumption may 
thus be secured without contraction. His 
theory is that we have not now more currency 
than we need, the business of the country hav- 
ing ‘‘grown up” to the present amount of cir- 
Practical resumption, he 
means substitution, not contraction— 
the substitution of coin for paper in our circu- | 
lating medium. This can be effected only by 


a vacuum in the circulating medium, now 





flow and be absorbed. When sufficient cur- 


medium, legal resumption will follow as a mat- | 
ter of course, and all this without any disturb- | 
ance of values or further shrinkage. | 
Mrs. Goddard writes to the Worcester Spy, 
from Boston, that ‘‘a separate prison for women | 
is now a matter of great interest here. It is | 
the first step to be taken in the reform of our | 
prison system. There is no question about the 
need, or the importance of one; they have 


been shown over and over again; but our legis- | 
lature has not been willing to make an appro- | 


priation for the purpose, althuugh the board of 
prison commissioners has for two years urged 
the immediate necessity of such a_ prison. 
Abundant and exceedingly interesting informa- 
tion on the matter of prison discipline, the suc- 
cess of the Irish prisons, and the miserable 
condition of our own, can be found in the re- 
ports of the Massachusetts commissioners, pub- 
lished in 1872 and 1873, in Miss Mary Carpen- 
ter’s ‘Reformatory Prison Discipline,’ a small 
book of one hundred and fifty pages, published 
last year in London, and in the report of Mr. 
lisha Harris, secretary of the prison associ- 


ation of New York, which is just published, or } 


will be in a few days. A league has been 
formed here for the more speedy establishment 
of such a prison in this State, and petitions 
have been, or will be, sent to every town, asking 
the legislature to authorize the building of such 
a prison.” 
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Musical. 
MR. BOSCOVITZ’S MATINEE. 
Mr. Frederic Boscovitz gave a pianoforte re- 
cital at Mechanics Hall, on Saturday week, to a 


very cultivated audience. In the exacting pro- 


sufficed to cure the wounds inflicted by her| tame of classical numbers given the pianist 
I have taken pains to observe | Proved himself an artist of the first rank. 
the exact antagonism of the devotees to trinity | Italian concerto of Bach, rendered tor the first 
It seems to me great; and those | time, exhibited remarkable facility in technique 


The 


and sustained intensity and power. With such 


including the professors of the theological de- | interpretation Bach would speedily be welcomed 
; among the more popular, as he is among the 
lis | 


Liszt’s arrangement of the march 
trom ‘*Tannhauser” was so finely played that, 
although the number was the final one of the 


| programme, an enthusiastic encore called the 
As I have gone from home to home, and it pianist back, and in reply he gave a Berceuse 


of his own composition. Mr. Eichberg ren- 


dered the violin parts in the programme with | 


artistic appreciation and effect. He is to be 
congratulated upon introducing such a rare 
artist as Mr. Boscovitz tu the musical public of 





Readings. 
MR. BELLEW'S READINGS. 
Mr. J. M. Bellew gave his first read Ros- 


The 


Che other selections were given by the reader | 
They included selections by | 
| 


Mr. Bellew’s second and last reading was 


Another of Mr. C. A. Stephens’s very agree- 
able **Camping-out series” of books for young 
people is Fox- Hunting, as recorded by Raed. 
It is an effort, as the preface says, to attempt to 
Americanize the grand old field-sport of our 
ancestors, but as much an incentive to our peo- 
ple, woman especially, for more out-door recre- 
ation and exercise. It is handsomely illus- 
trated, and is wholly an entertaining and in- 
structive work.—Boston, James R. Osgood & Co. 
J. B. Ford & Co. of New York, have pub- 
lished, under tlie title Silver and Gold, an 
account of the mining and metallurgical indus- 
try of the United States, from the pen of Dr. 
R. W. Raymond. The book is valuable not 
only for its important information concerning 
facts, but also for the careful and available ar- 
rangement of these, which displays in the best 
manner the natural resources of the country, 
{combining therewith a history of American 
| progress in these departments. 
| The American Exchange and Review, for 
| October, has a second paper on ‘Public Ex- 
| penditure, Debt and Taxation;” also papers on 
“Solar Changes and Weather Predictions,” 


” 


“The Use and Abuse of Oils,” and Japanese 
* The latter, a very 


and Chinese Newspapers.’ 
short, but comprehensive statement of the 
| movements in this direction, cannot fail to in- 
| terest every one; while all tie articles of this 
valuable periodical are full of worth for those 
; connected with scientific and practical study. 
| Philadelphia. 





| Littell's Living Age. Fifth Series. Vol. IIL. 


| July, August, September, 1873.—Boston, Littell 
| & 


Gay.—Amid the changes going on in our 
| English civilization, literary, scientific or re- 
Peewee Littell reproduces everything of in- 
terest; nothing, however radical or however 
| conservative, escapes the eye of its experienced 
| editor; and that which makes this old reprint 
lever welcome is, in a word, its inexorable in- 
| dependence. One never looks in vain for any 
| startling or heretical article, nor, indeed, for the 


“other side” of the question. 
| The Massachusetts Teacher, for October, is 
opened by a thoughtful consideration of ‘* What 
| is accomplished in our grammar schools?” ‘The 
| papers of this month's issue have worthy sub- 
| jects and are suggestive and earnest. The pages 
of “Intelligence” are well filled, and form an 
| interesting record of co-workers -for those in 
the profession; but we doubt whether his friends 
will all recognize the indomitable, earnest and 
'everywhere beloved and honored John Larry 
| when the types announcing his departure for 
Hampton, Va., represent him as Prof. Jobn H. 
Long. 
| Nast’s Illustrated Almanac for 1874, which 
{the Harpers publish, is worthy of a first-rate 
| notice, so complete and humorous are its de- 
signs, and so meritorious its contents generally. 
| Nast is unquestionably the foremost pictorial 
| humorist of the age, rivalling the best successes 
{of Leech and Cruikshanks, if not excelling 
' those limners in the breadth and subtlety of his 
‘fun. There is an infinite deal of suggestion in 
his pictures, and a protracted study reveals un- 
| expected points. The Harpers have presented 
| the work in neat and compact form.—A. Wil- 
liams & Co. will show the work. 
J. B. Ford & Co. have publishec 
can novel,” Brave Hearts, by Robertson Gray, 
illustrated in handsome manner by Darley, 


‘an Ameri- 


given on Monday evening last. The novel pro-! Beard, Stephens and Kendrick, which is a 


- yramme y 
3 ; | ‘Tennyson; ‘*The Desert Born,” by ‘Tom Hood; | 
}ican progress is not better known and valued. | x * Peg 


arranged included ‘‘Guinevere,” by 


“Ode to a Skylark,” Shelley; ‘Love in a Bal- | 


loon ;” scenes trom **T'ne Merchant of Venice ;” | 


ja 
>| very admirably descr.bed Mr. Bellew’s reading | 


| of listening to the new humorous reader, P 


| which in course of time will leaven the whole ; fessor Blish. 
| appreciative, and was kept in a continuous rip- | doubtless, supply a need, but the author could 


' lect. 


| art. 


extending along the river banks and cost the | only to the municipal government of New York | 


sum of six million dollars. 


@ magnificent driveway, bordered with horticul- 
ture and statues interspersed with jets of gas 
in great bronze candelabra which wirror their 
lights in the running waters. 
THE DOCKS OF LONDON. 
| These lungs of mercantile London are seven 
| in number and comprise upwards of nine hun- 





; to Grant, whose supporter he now is.” 


| A compliment worth having: While Presi- 


| dent Grant was attending the fair at Westmins- | 
jter, Md., last week, a poor old negro woman | were the great feature of the evening. He drew 


rasped him by the hand and exclaimed, with 





The space upon | city; but even Tweed was promptly arvested, | 
the top of the quay has been graded and forms | tried by a Democratic judge, and turned over | 


} 


} 
| 
} 


| 


g 
the tears running down her cheeks: ‘‘Thank) ler and himself, in colors. 
God, Massa, you give years to my life by set-| watched with deep interest. 


nd ‘**Mr. Mantilini,” by Dickens. Mr. Winter 


}in arecent article in the New York 7ritbune: | 


“He reads from the classics of English litera- | 
ture with the taste and feeling of a scholar and 


| with the intuitions and the imitative skill of a 
| practised actor. 
readings, however—at ov « the passport to suc- 
| cess and the guarantee of its continuance—was ! 
lacertain delightful ze-t. 
; this and the thought of what it is likely to effect | 


The victorious element in his 


It is the memory of 


that makes us pause upon the subject of Mr. | 
Bellew’s return, and commend it to special at- | 


| tention.” 


READINGS BY PROFESSOR BLISH. 

On the evening of Friday week the mem- 
bers of the Parker-Fraternity had the pleasure 
ro- | 
The audience was both large and | 


ple of merriment throughout the entertainment. 
The reader’s programme was quite varied. A | 


| little Dutch piece, ‘Der Baby,” came first, and | 
| was tullowed by Mark Twain's ‘‘Burial of Buck | 


Fanshawe.” ‘This piece is new on the reading | 
platform, and certainly ‘‘takes.” The professor | 
read it in a quiet but very effective manner, 

giving to its rendition a great deal of good facial | 
expression. A number of minor pieces were 

read, and one Irish fragment, ‘*Mrs. Maloney | 
on the Chinese Question.” Prof. Blish deserves | 
great credit for his assumption of the Irish dia- | 
No reader now before the public can} 
excel him in this. His Dutch pieces are less 

pieasing. His dialect is correct enough, but is 
not sutliciengly familiar to Eastern ears to be 
readily understood. We see so few Germans 
that we cannot appreciate their humor as well 
as our friends in St. Louis. The concluding se- | 
lection was ‘‘Mrs. Caudle,” upon the subject of | 
shirt buttons. In this the reader displayed high 
His reading of this hackneyed piece is the 
best we have ever heard. On it alone he might 
build a fair reputation as a reader. 


Lectures, Etc. 

Thomas Nast, the famous caricaturist, made 
his first appearance Monday week at Peabody, 
asa lecturer. His subject was ‘‘Caricaturing.” 
There was a good attendance. Mr. Nast was 
somewhat nervous, and was obliged to read, but 
his lecture was so pleasant anc interspersed 
with so much humor and entertaining knowl- 
edge that even without the drawings it would 
have been a success. But his crayon sketches 


large caricatures of Andy Johnsor, Tweed, But- 
The audience 


| ment of that institution. 


breezy narrative of life in the mines and other 
far-Western settlements and the incidents per- 
taining to such colonies, contrasted with the 
quiet home of New England. Without being 
strikingly novel or original in its plot and ad- 
ventures, it is very readable, and will please 
those who desire to gather impressions of far- 
away localities in atransition state from savage- 


ness to civilization. It is tastefully printed. 


Household Worship, Partly Responsive. By 
a Layman. With an introduction by Rev. Dan- 
iel March, D.D.—Philadelphia, Potter & Coates. 
The forms of prayer for family use contained 
in this little volume are made up from the lan- 
guage of the Scripture lessons, to be read at 
the time of worship; but the best of them are 
the well-known collects, prayers and litanies of 
the English prayer-book. The compilation will, 


have done better had he been more familiar 
with other ancient liturgies, and from those 
sources have supplied the series of daily offer- 
ings. 

The latest volume of Mr. Beceher’s works, 
published by J. B. Ford & Co., New York, is 
the second series of Yale Lectures on Preach- 
ing, delivered before the theological depart- 
There are eleven of 
the discourses, on choosing the field, prayer, 
the methods and benefits of prayer-meetings, 
their helps and hindrances, relations of music 
to worship, development of social elements, 
bible-classes, mission-schools, lay work, revi- 
vals, conversion, etc., ete., which were re- 
ceived with great favor at the time of the deliv- 
ery, and will now interest as well. There is 
great good-sense and wise suggestion in them 
all, and fitly continue this handsume edition of 
Mr. Beecher’s writings. 

Messrs. Harper & Brothers have added to the 
series of works now so welcome in answering 
the inquiries of men of thought as to the origin 
of the world and the human race by publishing 
The Story of the Earth and Man, by J. W. 
Dawson, principal of McGill University ot 
Montreal. The work consists of an enlarged 
series of papers originally written for the 
Leisure Hour magazine, combining alike sug- 
gestions to the geologist and information di- 











vested of technical difficulties for the general 
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to organize resistance to the aggressions of 
Romanism all over the world. Le contended 
that the hierarchy of Rome and its spiritual 
despotism was not successfully to be met by the 
exercise of « spiritual despotism differently 
draped, but only by a liberal interpretation of 
the fruits of Christianity and the careful nursing 
of free thought and the progress of science. 
On Wednesday, Mr. F. E. Abbot read a pa- 
per on ‘‘The Foreign Missionary System.” He 
spoke of the utter impracticability of the sys- 
tem, and said that the conversion of the whole 
world was impossible. He produced statistics 
showing that the whole number of converts 
made by foreign missionaries during the years 
of 1867 and 1868 was 3258, and the conversion 
of each was accomplished at a cost of $1311. 
He believed in the honesty of the missionaries, 
but was sorry to see them employed in such an 
unprofitable work when there was so much to 
be done at home. At the .rate of 3258 a year, 
there being about one billion inhabitants in the 
world, it would take 276,212 years co evangelize 
them, and the cost of such evangelization, at 
the rate of $1311 to each, would be something 
incredible. He said that $5,000,000 was annu- 
ally squandered in this impossible work. 

Col. T. W. Higginson severely criticised the 
deliberations of the Evangelical Alliance. If 
these gentlemen came here simply to preach the 
truth we should be glad to give them the right 
hand of fellowship in all the great move- 
ments of reform in this country. During the 
last twenty years the church has had to be 
whipped into them by outsiders, the infidels. 
All the leaders of great reform movements dur- 
ing that time have been outsiders. We are 
warring against exclusiveness. As to the mis- 
sionary system, I am one of those who believe 
that we have enough to do at home. 

Rev. William J. Potter read a paper entitled 
“The Evangelical Foes of Free Reigion.” He 
said he would divide the foes of rational, pro- 
gressive and practical religion into three classes 
—the spirit of dogmatism, the spirit of sectari- 
anism. and of superstition. The spirit of dog- 
matism is much modified in these later days, 
but is still the same spirit from which has sprung 
all the persecutions which have dishonored the 
church. Of the spirit of sectarianism he said 
that it was the result of dogmatism, and was 
the bitterest opponent of rational religion. The 
sectarian spirit mingles largely with charitable 
enterprises, and tends to weaken and undermine 
the objects of these vast and noble projects, 
particularly in the Roman Catnolic church, 
which is celebrated for her charitable institu- 
tions. They do not institute them so much for 
the sake of the Lord as for the aggrandizement 
of their church. The opponents of free reli- 
gion, presenting denominational views before 
the broad truths which carry upon their face the 
stamp of rational thought, at their recent con- 
vention held in that city, showed that one step 
from this sectarianism has been made by the 
denominations. The Evangelical Alliance ig- 
nored and furgot for the time their differences, 
and met together in brotherly triendship for the 
purpose of strengthening the foundation upon 
which they stand and not for the purpose of 
assenting to the establishment of a sectarian 
platform. 

William E. Blackford spoke on ‘‘Christianity 
and Sectarianism.” 

Letters were read from Gerrit Smith, Judge 
Hoadley of Cincinnati, and Charles Bradlaugh, 
expressing sympathy with the org:nization and 
regretting their inability to be present. 

James Parton spoke on the taxation of 
churches. A list of exempted objects of taxa- 
tion was read, which were denounced as wrongly 


reader. The author has endeavored to relieve 
his topic ‘from the control of metaphysical 
speculations and materialistic infidelity,” and 
so, if aot weakening his argument by prescrib- 
ing limitations to his thought and insisting on 
the consistency of scriptures and geology, win- 
ning the support of the denominational world. 
Whatever the mind of the writer, or the neces- 
sities of his position, however, the work is filled 
with interesting details of scientific lore, and 
will greatly facilitate the study of the important 
problems which are the basis of the treatise. 
The various ages of the earth are well delineated, 
and the diagrams and drawings well suited to 
aid the understanding.—A. Williams & Co. 
= Charles Warren Stoddard’s sketches appear 
in dainty binding, from the house of James R. 
Osgood & Co., under the title, South Sea Idyjls. 
The author has a good talent for brilliant de- 
scription, and a cheerful, often humorous, way 
of seeing things that lend a delightful charm to 
his writings. At the same time we find a 
pleasure, perhaps yet greater In the delicious 
naiveté with which these sketches reveal the 
author’s own character—a type as yet rare, but 
the natural offspring of the old Puritan stock 
under our modern civilization, and rapidly mul- 
tiplying. He ‘‘hates business,” an announce- 
ment that strikes horror to the soul of a true 
Yankee. Yet on observing his passionate love 
for things far nobler and better than the scramble 
for wealth called ‘‘business,” one hardly feels 
concern for his moral welfare. Should he fail 
to become a popular and prolific author it will 
probably be for lack of inclination rather tlian 
ability. He seems tobe favored with just those 
gifts that New England civilization fails to ap- 
preciate, and for which she provides little or no 
opportunity for developmentand training. ‘This 
little volume of sketches, less scholarly than 
Irving’s, perhaps, has still the advantage over 
that of being more fresh, strong and novel, and 
of coming from a new country instead of an 
old one. Perhaps it, too, like Irving’s, would 
meet with its truest appreciation and warmest 
welcome on the other side of the Atlantic. 


cts. 
ton, the question of the naming of the several 


nexed enough of its leading citizens went into a 
gush of sentiment to have it called ‘‘Boston 











Tn puetingcnn Sea 


neman and Ruggles streets, as well as elsewhere, 
it had territory below a healthful grade as bad, 


—than Boston proper ever tolerated. The his- 
torical renown of Roxbury was nothing—that it 
was contemporaneous with Boston, contained 
the birthplace of Gen. Warren, was the home 
of the Dudleys, and possessed other interest- 
ing localities—if it could only disport the fanci- 
ful name of ‘‘Highlands” by reason of an ele- 
vated locality or two. The postoffice depart- 
ment, however, with much better discernment, 
adheres to the name of *‘Roxbury,” venerable, 
familiar, and expressive from its geological 
formation. And, fortunately, there is no legal 
authority for its later jejune designation. It 
will be well, therefore, now that we have so 
many newer acquisitions to go back to the old 
name in our reference to that territory. 
Dorchester came next, and though a few per- 
sons speak of it as “‘the Sixteenth Ward,” it is 
evident the good old name of Dorchester, from 
numerous English ancestors’ seats, will abide. 
Ward boundaries change every ten years, and 
what is the sixteenth ward to-day will not be so 
probably after 1875. Hence that designation 
will soon be inapplicable as a sufficient indicator 
of locality. Dorchester is also contemporane- 
ous in settlement with Boston. It possessed 
the far-famed ‘‘Dorchester Heights,” now within 
South Boston (set off in 1804), from which 
Washington, through the fatuity of the royal 
commander in deeming them inaccessible to the 
continental army, compelled the evacuation of 
Boston by the British troops, in March, 1776. 
There is historical merit enough here, also, for 
every son of the old town to insist that its hon- 
ored name shall not be ruthlessly obliterated. 
Charlestown, equally with its historic monu- 
ment, looms up for distinctive recognition. 
Older than Boston—the seat of Governor Win- 
throp of the Bay colony, who moved up from 
Salem to possess the goodly heritage—the site 
of the first considerable battle-field of the Rev- 
olution—the spot on which was built many a 
gallant craft that contended for naval supre- 
macy in the last war with England—always a 
community of industrious, enterprising and self- 
reliant people—who would ask that its glorious 
name should be sunk into any fanciful designa- 
tion or the numerals of separate wards? No! 
Charlestown it has always been, and Charles- 
town it should always remain—a goodly name, 
of English origin, honored, and to be honored. 
West Roxbury (otherwise than as a former 
part of old Roxbury) and Brighton, we ad- 
mit, have not so strong claims for the preserva- 
tion of their distinctive names as Roxbury, 
Dorchester and Charlestown, though ‘‘Bright- 
on” carries us back to fatherland and associates 
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Woman-Suffrage and Free Religion 
in New York. 
2 

WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 
The fourth. anniversary of the American 
Woman-Suffrage Association was celebrated 
Monday evening, at Cooper Institute, and con- 
tinued Tuesday in Brooklyn. The chair was 
occupied by Col. Thomas W. Higginson, Presi- 
dent of the Association, who observed that he 
had read the published reports of the action of 
the Evangelical Alliance, whose labors had just 
ended, but he was sorry to say he did not ob- 
serve that during the ten days’ session a single 
: woman was permitted to speak. He did not be- 
lieve in meetings composed exclusively of men 
or of women; he believed in combinations ; and 
both together, as in the domestic relation, pro- 
duced the best resuit. They stood there to 
speak that night, not for one sex, or for the 
other, but for that great movement which was 
sweeping through the nation to arouse all classes 
of people to an effort for a better civilization. 
(Applause.) ‘Twenty years ago, when this 
movement was inaugurated, he remembered 
how little women attended at public meetings, 
and how few desired woman-suffrage ; but now, 
in every State in the Union where meetings are 
being held, galleries are reserved for ladies, and 
the great majority of them were in favor of the 
franchise. In twenty States of the Union this 
| subject came up for discussion, and eres of et chs ea Gus atiaded a2 as SE oe 
Tee nce. they were, unawage. | Periment and audacity.” ‘To exclude property 


: r: any individual or society from liabilities im- 
Twonty vei ‘ ow narrow were /the : : + c : eer 
Twenty. years ny: Sow S poged on that of others was wrong in principle 







spheres of woman’s employments! Abou ¥ that x EEE IRE ES Pages { : es ji 
tne Mr. Comer, in Boston, began the tegching | 474 practice. Trinity church eae us with the summer-day and sea-side enjoy- 
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ments of our transatlantic cousins of the pres- 
ent day. But they have become established in 
all our minds as distinctive localities; their 
boundaries are readily recognized; their hills, 
ponds, drives, woods, are familiar to us; and it 
will be a long time before their increase in pop- 
ulation, and the consequent change in the ap- 
pearance of their face, will make the old visitor 
doubtful of his whereabouts as hesxgnews his 
fond lingering within their attractive precincts. 

What, then, Westminster, Southwark, Mary- 
lebone, Tower-Hamlets, Greenwich, and the 
others, are to London, or Kensington, German- 
town, Northern Liberties, Mayomensing, and 
the rest, are to Philadelphia, let Roxbury, old 
and new, Dorchester, Brighton and Charles- 
town, with those that are to follow, be to Bos- 
ton—thrifty offspring of its municipality, all of 
age, and bearing the names by which they have 
ever been known and respected. 


dicule, 


of book-keeping to ladies, amid much 
ter city, 


but now they could go through city g 
and to office after effice, and they Would find 
this class of book-keepers, who, iff they were 
not speculators, were honest, at least, if nothing 
more. (Applause.) When thg¢y entered the 
movement, twenty years ago, ec” did not ex- 
pect that a quarter of a centuty would see the 
termination of their labors. They never dreamed 
of immediate success; so they enlisted for the 
war, and determined not to be borne down by 
defeats or discouragements. The subject of 
woman’s suffrage now possessed an interest 
which it never before possessed. Other re- 
formatory projects may have been blessed with 
greater support. Greater orators and greater 
minds may have advocated its cause, but it was 
never surrounded with more earnest-minded 
women than they saw arouad them. Such 
earnestness, he said in conclusion, would be 
sure to be crowned with success. 

Miss Mary Eastman, in an eloquent address, 
stated the progress of the movement in different 
States, and insisted upon the right of woman to 
the exercise of the franchise, as a consequence 
of the Declaration of Independence. The 
elective franchise was the greatest blessing en- 
joyed by a free people, and the inability of any 
clsss to exercise it indicated a description of 
servitude. ; 

Mrs. Lucy Stone said that women were de- 
nied any participation in the celebration of the 
centennial anniversary of American independ-: 
ence, and she suggested that on that day women 
might appropriately stay in their own houses, 
| draw down their curtains, and proclaim in black 

and red letters that they were governed without 
representation and taxeu without their consent. 

Mr. Henry B. Blackwell and Miss Cutler of 
Ohio also addressed the meeting in favor of the 
objects of the movement. 

A large audience assembled in Union League 
Hall Wednesday night. There were about 
twenty ladies on the platform, among whom 
were Mrs. Charlotte B. Wilbur, Dr. Mary 
Putnam, Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, Miss Alice 
©. Fletcher, Miss Caroline A. Soule, and the 
celebrated Maria Mitchell, Professor of Astron- 
emy in }Vassar College. Mrs. Abba G. Wool- 
son was to have read the first paper, but she 
not being present an opportunity was offered 
Mrs. Hooker of reading a paper on the proba- 
ble effect on politics and jurisprudence of ad- 
mitting women to the ballot. She was followed 
by Mrs. Phebe Cozzens, a practising lawyer of | 
the St. Louis bar, with a paper on women’s ed- 
ucation. The higher education of women, she 
said, was one of the leading questions of the day. 
Women had been sadly neglected in the past, 
but now a different era was dawning. The 
doors of the colleges in the Western World, 
-and a few in the Eastern World, have been 
thrown open. Women’s education, properly 
considered, means physical, mental and moral effect that the laches of public officers were ex- 
development. This has not been duly accorded | ceptional, and due to political demoralization, 
to women. Ail our laws and usages with re- |... . ane . . 

mete A | was entirely without foundation. 

j gard to women Were originally pagan, and in mod- | . : 
ern times are only modified and gilded by Chris- | show beyond all question that the government 

tianity and civilization. Only one hundred and | business has been managed with as much hon- 

fifty years ago a Massachusetts schoolmaster | esty and care as bankirg, corporate and munici- 


héwlof Wall street, appropriately so. 
8 few years ago one might fire a pistol 
across th® church with little danger of hitting a 
Christian. Now, the church is crowded when- 
ever it opens. Dr. Vinton was asked the rea- 
son of the great growth and replied, ‘Bless 
God, good music!" ‘Trinity has a grand boy- 
choir, chimes, organ and ministers, tuned to 
chant the litany in harmony, and all exempt from 
taxation. ‘The speaker will soon pay a tax on 
his littke home, while opposite it stands the 
gorgeous church-property of a few wealthy 
men, which would net the city $20,000 if taxed, 
exempt. A new cathedral is soon to be built 
there to cost millions, tree from taxation; yet, 
should a mob destroy it. the city would be called 
upon to pay for itin full. America is the para- 
dise of deadheads. We had a few here last 
week. (Laughter.) Washington is corrupt with 
them. As for railroad passes, why, he was once 
told that no one but a tool paid his fare. Hor- 
ace Greeley was a strictly pay-as-you-go man. 
If he wanted an extra 7ribune he paid for it. 
It remains for us to wipe from our statute-books 
all exemption, or, if the States prefer it, ‘tno 
taxation, no protection.” 
Mr. F. E. Abbot followed with a few remarks = emeaa sis ° 
directed against the appointment of chaplains in} Boston’s Boundaries and Anticipa- 
the army and navy, reading the Bible in the tions. 
public schools, and the uppointment of a na- One of the daily papers remarks that annex- 
tional thanksgiving; also the oath as adminis-| = : 
trated in our courts. ation to Boston has pretty badly demoralized 
Thursday, the Free Religious Association re- | county boundaries. While Brighton is made a 
assembled at Cooper Institute, O. “ rid part of Suffolk county it is entirely isolated 
» r > Ts rere og a , . ‘ 
ham previing_Leturs were read thoy Wea thereat of the county, and Brookline, by 
D. Che ney of Boston, and others. The sub- the annexation of West Roxbury, is completely 
ject of science and religion was the general | cut off from the rest of Norfolk county. Many 
topic of the day. Addresses were delivered by lof those who helped defeat the Brookline an- 
Edward L. Youmans, Rev. John Weiss, Rev. y : a See 
W. C. Gannett and Kev. John W. Chadwick. | M¢*@ton act already begin to wish they hadn't, 
A gentleman in attendance asked leave to an-| Seeing what a ridiculous situation the town is 
swer Mr. Weiss, but the chairman said they | now left in, and the strong likelihood there is 
hired the hall for the purpose of expressing | of its losing its much-cherished Longwood by 
their views, and not to listen to persons holding : : : 
act of the next Legislature, in order to give 
Boston a right of way to its nineteenth ward. 
By vote of the Board of Aldermen, on Mon- 
day, the Mayor is to petition the General Court 


ditferent opinions. 
to change the city boundary so as to include 


THE COMMONWEALTH. 
that portion of the Chestnut Hill reservoir now 


BOSTON, SATURDAY, OCT. 18, 1873. 
in the town of Newton within the limits of Bos- 


This is suggested because, by the annexa- 
tion of Brighton, we have the control of the 
major part of the reservoir within our own ter- 
ritory, and the little that is left in Newton, by 
following the same destiny, will allow uniform 
police regulations as well as the control of the 
watershed to some degree. 

In discussing the question of what territory 
shall be asked of Brookline from the Legisla- 
ture, in order to make the Brighton and Boston 
precincts contiguous, we trust our Senators and 
Representatives will insist on the line of Beacon 
street direct to the Chestnut Hill reservoir, 
rather than the line of the Brighton avenue. 
Such line will give us the northern triangle of 
Brookline, including Longwood, Corey’s hill, 
and Lawrence’s farm, while it does not mate- 
rially affect the large estates of the anti-annex- 
ationists of Brookline. It also will greatly im- 
prove the shape of Brighton precinct, making it 
a parallelogram of about equal dimensions in- 
stead of a blunted wedge-shaped territory as 
But, more important than either, it will 
give the control of Beacon street in a straight 
line to the reservoir to us, thus allowing a 





















Party and Fiduciary Raseality. 
The numerous of defalcation which 
have been coming to light for a year or more, 
in connection with banks and corporations, and 


cases ton. 





the misappropriation of trust tunds and perver- 
sion of the powers of railroad companies, to en- 





| rich managers and directors, are of a character 
| and extent to prove conclusively that the talk 
| which has been dinning in the public ear to the 


Recent events 


was discharged for attempting to teach girls af- | Kuainess<and:indeed consdecneshemnane 
; ter school to cipher. It had been said that wo- | P™' a3; ee toe - Re ee 
men were of interior mental attainments. How | T@mifications of the government, the extent of 
could it be otherwise? There were numerous | territory over which its operations extend, and 
and largely endowed colleges for men, while 
there were comparatively few for women. | f se j 
“Put man in the same place as woman. Dis- | °" the side of the government in its superin- 
courage him in his attempts to gain informa- tendents, overseers and agents—the men who 
tion,” as Mrs, Stanton says, ** hang several contract, inspect, disburse and audit 
pounds’ weight of dress from his hips, put ‘rats’ 
and ‘mice’ on his head, stick ten thousand hair-) . 2, . i . 
pins in his hair, and would he not be considered faithfulness—and it is not certain that the moral 
as women are now—light in the brain?” Miss | advantage is not greatly on the side of the pub- | 
Louise Woodworth Foss, in the abseuce of Mrs. | lic officers who have been so constantly and out- 
Woolson, read that lady's paper on **Reform in We think it is j = ; 
Woman's Dress.” The energy and activity of |. : pink. © de, aren. 
Miss Alice C. Fletcher, the lady Secretary, con- | The stealings of Sprague, Mills, Rodman, and 
i | their associates and confederates, in Brooklyn 


| the entire absence of all direct monied interest 


nn 


having 
nothing but their moderate salaries to stimulate 


now. 


rageously abused. needed widening its whole length to accommodate 
the increasing pleasure and business travel that 
now use it. A glance at the maps will show 
how desirable this improvement is for the wel- 
fare, not only of Boston, but of all the sur- 
rounding country. 

Newton became a city on Monday. By a 
much heavier vote than that cast at the Presi- 
dential election last year the residents declared 
their preference in the matter of the govern- 
ment of the piace, and by a majority of 833 
they adopted the city charter granted by the 
recent Legislature. The town-meeting passed 
off very quietly, without any show of that ex- 
citement which it was expected would be ex- 
hibited on the occasion, the opponents of the 
charter gracefully accepting the situation from 
the moment it became apparent that their cause 
was hopeless. It is not to be denied that many 
who voted for the city charter anticipate New- 
ton’s speedy union with Boston. It is touched 
already by Boston for a long distance of its 
boundaries through the annexation of West 
Roxbury and Brighton. Should it come in, 
and Brookline not, the latter would be com- 
pletely surrounded by Boston territory, as it is 
now largely so. Moreover, the ‘natural boun- 
dary” of the Charles River for Boston would be 
established by the acquisition of the new city. 
We are glad that many influential citizens of 


tributed much to the success of the meeting. 
ADVANCEMENT OF WOMEN. 

The first congress of the new women’s or- 
ganization, known as the Association for the t 
Advancement of Woman, met at Union League | Where, during the war, thousands of millions 
Hall Wednesday morning. The society was | were received and paid out and accounted for. 
Iryaniz l » election , 3 P ey . : y * 
—- Spee aa rs ood fer 09 Che attempts made by certain of our ‘Liber- 

ALASSS setts ? *sident, and J s. 
Charlotte B. Wilbur of New York vice-president, 
and a number of secretaries and executive com- | Uniting their simplicity with the average integ- 
mittee. Rev. Mrs. Hannaford called the meet- | rity of the Democracy, as they fondly hoped to 
ing to order and Mrs. Livermore delivered an h 
address. Letters were read from prominent 
women regretting their inability to be present. 
The object of the organization is the promotion Brooklyn, and some places nearer home, as a 
of = moral, intellectual and physical well-be- sample of the condition of the moral thermom- 
ing of woman. 

thursday, the second day, the woman's con- 
gress was largely attended. Mrs. Livermore 
“ogee Phe opened with prayer. leaving out of view entirely the scandals which 
8 ( — = ragga peor a paper on “En- are afloat in connection with the prominent men 
ghtened Motherhood,” and was followed on .¢ nas ~ati 
the same theme by Mrs. EF. C. Lovering of Con- of a leading church, and treating them as un- 
cord, N.W., after which the subject was given | proved and even as improbable and destitute of 
to the members for discussion. One of the | foundation. What has been shown concerning 
ape ikers having quoted from John Stuart Mill the 
a sort of apology for infanticide, a hot discus- 5 
sion ensued. Mrs. Julia Ward Howe hoped the E : 
* congress would not send forth anything that Patty from the stigma that has been attached to 
rac maytag into an apology for an aw- it by its opponents and disgruntled friends. 
ulecrime. The discussic as participated j . ; i 
sy See Levey te Bae rs gen ar in’ Things have been bad enough, certainly, but the 

Vv AMifs. Sti > Mis «iZabe eabody of!) oo so . ses 
Boston, Mrs. Slocum and Miss Elizabeth B. | evil se: qiot dine to Revabhceninn: Ber ae pee 
Chase of Rhode Island. | but to the demoralization engendered by the 

wins B pio —— . This has afflicted all 

1é large hall ot Cooper Union Tuesday night | o ‘tes. g sects arti : 
was comfortably filled on the occasion of she COME IER all sects, all parties, and shows 
meeting of members of the Free Religious As- | itself whenever saa seherever the: mpposentitws 
sociation. Rev. O. B. Frothingham was the | 2nd the proper subjects come into conjunction. 
ae He a Fe —_ on the | These may come in the bank, or counting-room, 
objects of the convention of the Evangelical ste i i 
Alliance, saying that it ought to be considered a = = hoes — oe 
as a partisan or sectarian convention, inasmuch | '° te Democratic party is clearly no insurance 
as by the statutes of the Alliance and the word- against the calamity. It was funny enough that 
ing of the call to the convention only churches ; any one should think so; but that men priding 
of Orthodox creeds were admitted, whereas | themselves shrewdness.as the ‘Lib ” 
other churches and the communion of liberal |e  °S OU eXtra Shrewdness,as the —_ 
doctrines were excluded, and their discussions | did, should hope, by the aid ot Democratic offi- 
were therefore one-sided. He referred to the | cers of the Sprague and Tweed order, watched 
“ ato > -uUssa j . > : oe 
— - the —— weet of the Alliance | by an individual of no more sharpness than 
upon the meaas best yey Aoag overcome the good Mr. Greeley, to improve the details of ad- EES : 
cles ed ig a plans | ministration, is now nearly incredible. That | W4Y$ Were legislative creations and subject wl 

- ; ee eS 

that their efforts were | kind of thing is ‘‘played out.” legislative control. He took the general ground 


| alone, are far more extensive than has been al- 
leged against the Departments at Washington, 


al” friends to get a more honest government by 


ave done last year, were very unwise, if we 
can take the developments in New York and 


| eter in the community at large. Piety does not 
seem to have come out much ahead of politics, 


Session 


men in positions of trust, disconnected from 


arties and politics, relieves the Republican 





| spirit of speculation. 


ton. They may be assured our arms are wide | 
open to receive them! 








A Healthful Voice from the West. 


Gov. C. C. Washburn, of Wisconsin, deliv- p> 



























With the annexation of the suburbs to Bos- | ment. 
ministration, showing its success. 
precincts comes up. When Roxbury was an-/ passed to national questions. Of the credit 
mobilier he said :— 
‘“‘There has been a great deal of virtuous in- 
Highlands,” regardless of the fact. that in Hun- | dignation of late over the credit mobilier; but 
the trouble is, it comes too late for any purpose 
except to destroy certain public men. 
: deavored to.arouse Congress and the public five 
if not worse—say Hammond park, for instance | years ago, when a remedy could have been ap- 
plied to the existing evil. 
was fully shown up by me, in a speech an hour 
and a half in length, delivered in the House of 
Representatives on the 20th day of March, 
1868.” 
In the speech of Senator Carpenter at Janes- 
ville, which made much talk at the time, he 
charged Gov. Washburn with voting for the 
back-pay bill in 1866. To this he replies that 
he was not in Congress then, and adds :— 

‘While I did not vote for the bill of 1866, 
and am confident that I should not had I been 
in Congress, there was, perhaps, a little justifi- 
But for the act of 1873 there 
was, in my judgment, no justification what- 
The salary of $5000 was ample. 
was far more than the value of the services of 
the average Congressman outside of Congress.” 


cation for it. 


ever. 


before. 


temporarily suffer. 


much. 
to blame for bad appointments. 
know the many applicants, and has to depend 
upon senators and representatives to advise him, 
and they too often sign papers to get rid of im- 
If the President would allow me to 
make a suggestion, it would be to require a 
member of congress or senator, when recom- 
mending persons for office, to certify on honor 
that the party recommended was _ personally 
known to him; that he believed him to bea 
thoroughly competent man, a man of ability, 
sobriety, integrity and honor, and that if ap- 
pointed he desired that his certificate should be 
made public in the community where the ap- 
With such a requirement I 
am certain you would improve your civil service, 
as senator’ or members who had any honor them- 
selves, or character worth preserving, would 
be cautious in their recommendations.” 


portunity. 


pointee resided. 


are abated. 


people. 
have a fair chance. 


the handsome suburb have a warm side for Bos- | subjectad to a ri 


Of the bill of 1856 he says :— 


“TI did vote for the change of the law by 
which the pay of members was changed from a 
per diem to a fixed salary of $3000. 
reasons for the change were, to my mind, very 
strong. The action was fully sustained by the 
country as wise and judicious. 
differed from that of the last Congress in this, 
that no member voting for it had been re@lected 
to the next Congress, but all had to go at once 
before their constituents and give an account of 
themselves before they could be reélecied. 
represented then over one-half of the territory 
of the State, the counties of Rock and Dane 
and all west being within my district. 
reélected that fall by about 10,000’ majority, or 
more than double what [ received two years 
my constituents 
thought of my action then, when all the facts 
and reasons were fresh before them. 
last case the increase of salary was not pro- 
posed until gentlemen had been reelected for 
two years, and all such as voted for the bill 
feceived not only two years’ back pay, but two 
years of forward pay, at $7500.” 

His views on the money panic are well de- 
fined, as witness the following :— 

‘“‘The recent financial revulsion has brought 
somewhat of distress and ruin, but I have an 
abiding faith that ‘out of this nettle danger we 
shall pluck the flower of safety.’ 
sion was inevitable, and it was well that it came 
Speculation, extravagance, and over- 
By 


This shows what 


now. 


trading, always lead to the same results. 
this revulsion we shall get rid of many of the 
most pestilent stock and gold gamblers, wheat 
scalpers, and the like, who aré the curse of all 
These failures will clear 
the atmosphere and enable us to see where we 
In the throes of the commercial world 
to rid herself of what incumbered it many must 
But I believe that the heart 
of the country is yet sound, and, while specula- 
tors may be swept away and business largely 


legitimate business. 


stand. 


The Nomenclature of Boston’s Dis-| of favor to the present demands of the farmers 

tr for lower freights and a pro rata freight enact- 
He reviewed the course of the State ad- 
Then he 


This whole matter 


This action 


Such a revul- 


suffer, ultimate good will grow out of it.” 


He takes no stock whatever in Cesarism or 
other alarmists’ cries, and thus scouts the idea: 


“You have heard a good deal of late about 
I suppose you know what that is, 
I reckon it means that 
somebody intends to proclaim himself at some 
future day the absolute master of the people. 
If there be any such man he will co well to re- 
member that Cwsar had his Brutus. 
thought of a third term has ever entered the 
mind of the President I do not believe. 
too much good sense not to know that sucha 
It is true that some 
toadies and papsuckers have made the sugges- 
tion, and I am glad they have done so, as I 
think it will tend to help along an amendment 
to the constitution increasing the term of the 
president to six years and making him ineligible 


Cesarism. 
though I don’t exactly. 


thing is simply impossible. 


thereafter.” 


On the tariff question he states his position 


to be with those who 


‘*Maintain that when you can afford incidental 
protection to those branches of American in- 
dustry that can be as well prosecuted in this 
country as any other, except for our dearer 
‘apital and labor, we should do so to the extent 
of enabling our own citizens to enter a fair 
competition ....-. I am satisfied that if specie 
payments are restored, as they at once should 
be, that we can compete successfully with any 
All that there is now left as to 
the tariff question is as to the class of articles 
on which duties are to be laid, and upon that 
men may well differ in opinion. 
opposed to giving special privileges to any 


other country. 


class.” 


He speaks a good word for the temperance 
law of the State, and gives the liquor-dealers 
plainly to understand that they will receive no 


favors from him :— 
“ 

State 

feat. 


— 


I cannot help that. 


power of man to bestow.” 


In the reform part of his speech he gave what 
he regarded as a practical way of bettering the 
low condition of the civil service :— 

“That reforms in the government are needed, 
The system of appointing men 
to office is bad, and so long as it continues more 
or less bad men will be appointed. 
is entertained of improvement under the system 
of what is called civil-service reform, but not 
As a general thing the President is not 
He cannot 


no one doubts. 


T am utterly 


am told that the liquor interests of the 
are all against me, and are bent on my de- 
It is not important 
to me to be elected Governor, but it is important 
to me to be right, far more important than to 
receive the votes of every liguor-dealer in Wis- 
consin, or be elected to the highest otlice in the 





MINOR MATTERS. 


British Emigration to AMeRICcA.—It is a! 

fact of very deep interest, both to Americans | renders them infirm and feeble, they are unabie 
ner B ; | anything for themselves or children when 

and Englishmen, that emigration from Ireland | to do anything fi 

to the United States is steadily falling off, and | Yence the necessity of such aid as a dispensary 

is now less than emigration from Germany, or | offers them in their immediate neighborhood, so 


even from England itself. Every Englishman } : : “ ‘ 
; Other parts of our city are well supplied with | 





Tue Fate or Rocnerort. — Scarcely aay 
case of personal disaster in our time has been 
so picturesque and pathetic, as well as so vast, 
as that which has befallen the once powerful 
and dreaded French journalist, Rochefort. 
a crime that was simply political he had been 
gorous imprisonment in France 
for more than two years; and lately he received 
the awful sentence of transportation to New 
= Caledonia, where, according to a Melbourne 
paper, the prisoners die by hundreds of scurvy. 


must rejoice at this; fur it means that the con- 
dition of Irishmen in Ireland is becoming satis- 
factory, and that the worst evils of British rule 
Probably few are aware how rap- 
idly Ireland has improved of late years in po- 
litical freedom, thrift, domestic economy, and 
in all that constitutes the comfort of a civilized 
Irishmen can now stay at home 
An enlightened and very 
liberal English writer asserts that in place of 
the old fierce Irish cry for separate national ex- 
istence there is coming to Ireland the feeling 
| that its national importance is bound up in its 
| connection with England; and thattwenty years 
hence for England to threaten Ireland with sepa- 
ration ‘‘will be the most formidable menace” 
that could be addressed to the latter country. 
If, indeed, English statesmanship is reaching a 
solution of the Irish question, and by a system corner Moore and Ellery streets, Cambridge ; 
of wisdom and justice is lifting up Ireland out | Mr. N 
of its ancient misery into a condition of pros- 
perity and contentment, Irish emigration will) A. G. Wetherbee, 40 Walker street, Charles- | 
continue to diminish. 


For 


he most impassioned appeals for a mitigation 


are hee mean 


et ae a atten, areas 





PAS tnt 
se iiteedancn cate 


ered an address in Fond du Lac, that State, a | of this sentence were made to the government, 
few evenings since, touching upon all the im- | and were sternly refused. “What had Roche- 
portant questions of the day, and reviewing | fort ever done,” asks an English journal, ‘‘that 
several of them in detail. He gave considera- | Swift did not do every week? and it was all to 
ble time to the discussion of the railway agita- | help the rulers to their present position. But 
tion, saying that he had doubt but that all rail- | for him the bald-headed dukes would all be ino 
their chateaux, the subjects of Bonaparte, 
powerless relics of a régime which, in spite of 


I en- 


It 


The 


I was 


In this 


That the 


He has 


Some hope 


this momentary panic in France, has passed 
away forever.” Itis said that on his passage 
from his prison to the ship which is now con- 
veying him to a life of prolonged torture at the 
antipodes Rochefort uttered a grim joke. His 
fellow-prisoners were the lowest rabble of ras- 
cality. Observing the sort of associates with 
whom he was to travel, Rochefort merely said: 
“T have often advocated equality. Now I have 
got it.” 





Procaess or Ritva.is.—Ritualism is not the 
bugbear of the Episcopalians alone, for we find 
a writer in an English Unitarian paper thus de- 
claiming against the tendency among even the 
Unitarian churches: ‘“The bowings, the dresses, 
the incense, the doxologies, the pomps of wor- 
ship of the middle ages, had a meaning in the 
time when they were first adopted; but in our 
Unitarian chapels the newly-borrowed shapes 
of music, of Romish hymn, or of mediaval 
stone-work, have no historic toundation; neither 
have they any logical argument to stand upon, 
nor any wholeness with our principles. When 
we sit listening to the preacher, as he earnestly 
endeavors to set forth his view of God's patient 
dealings with his erring children, what, at that 
moment, can mean to us the lamb and flag, or 
the letters I. H. S. in the painted window, upon 
which our eyes accidentally fall? When we 
try to follow the prayer with our hearts, and to 
draw a little nearer to the Almighty Father, 
what mean to us the words at the close of 
the petition, ‘through Jesus Christ,’ ‘by Jesus 
Christ,’ and ‘for Christ’s sake’? Lastly, we 
ask, and very gravely ask, is our sincerity and 


I | straightiorwardness of mind the better for our 


having skillfully fitted up our chapels so that 
the stranger on entering thinks he has got into 
an Orthodox church? We are, we grieve to 
think it, insensibly gaining a habit of meaning 
one thing and saying another. In old times it 
has been our proud boast that we could set an 
example of sincerity and single-mindedness 
before the world. 
ished heads in shame if we discover within our- 
selves signs of unreality and deceit. Is it not 
therefore time that we take this matter serious- 
ly to heart?” 


But we may hide our dimin- 


Tue Founpation or Civi GovERNMENTS.— 
The following from the pen of Horace Greeley is 
not new, but it is such a terse and full reply to 


evangelical alliances, that we print it for the 
benefit of those who have not read it, or who, 
having read it, have forgotten it. It covers the 
whole ground in the fewest words possible :— 
To the Editor of the Tribune: Sir:—In your 
last issue of the Weekly Tribune you take de- 
cided ground in opposition to the proposed re- 
ligious amendment to the United States consti- 
tution. Would you please answer the following 
question: Is civil government an ordinance 
of God, originating in, and upheld by, his provi- 
dence, or is it merely a social compact, entered 
into by individuals for their mutual benefit, 
over which, and in the origin of which, God 
takes no control? By answering this question, 
however briefly, though it should be but yes or 
no, you will clear away a good deal of the fog 
that hangs round your position and gratify a 
subscriber of twenty years’ standing. i 
Ropert MclTsaac. 
Marchand P. 0., Indiana co., Pa., Feb. 6, 1871. 
[Civil government is an ordinance of God 
only in the sense that He has so made men that 
they require and naturally establish it for them- 
selves. A government established by men, in 
the exercise of their best judgment, has no or- 
ganic relations with God any more than a 
banking or mercantile copartnership. God has 
made men so that they naturally provide them- 
selves with clothes and food; but it does not 
follow that every butcher's and tailor’s shop 
may, on that account, set up a claim of divine 
authority as an ordinance of God. In other 
words, neither the American nor any other ex- 
isting government is 
power conferred by divine decree. The Dee- 
laration of Independence states the truth when 
it declares that ‘tall governments derive their 
just powers from the consent of the governed,” 
and no religious party or sect can rightfully de- 
mand of the government of the United States 
an indorsement of its peculiar dogmas or spec- 
ulations.— Ed. Tribune. | 





COMMUNICATIONS. 
The Destruction of the Tea. 

Mr. Epiror:—The one hundredth anniver- 
sary of a revolutionary event which ought not 
to be forgotten by Bostonians is close at hand. 
I refer to the 16th December, 1773, on which 
occasion a small band of patriots of the town of 
Boston destroyed three cargoes of tea by throw- 
ing it into the harbor, rather than submit to 
British rule by paying duties to the mother 
country. If the church can afford to observe 


whom tie masses know nothing and care less, 
can the American people, especially Bostonians, 
afford to forget the event the occurrence of 
which startled and aroused the whole American 
people into action ?—especially so as it is well- 
known that the transaction had the effect to 
bring revolutionary affairs to a speedy issue? 
Had it not occurred its absence might have post- 
poned the opportunity of the American people 
to celebrate the ‘‘Fourth of July” for at least a 
century. Having heard my ancestor, George 
R. T. Hewes, often repeat the history of this 
event, he being a prominent actor therein, I 
confess having some little interest in the matter. 
Vircu. H. Hewes. 





North-End Dispensary for Women 
and Children, 

Mr. Eviror:—We are glad to see this be- 
nevolent socicty again brought before the pub- 
lic, as its officers and members propose holding 
a fair in its aid in November, beginning the 10th, 
and continuing one week, at Wesleyan Hall. 
This society was organized about five years ago, 
and a room was opened at No. 8 Baldwin place, 
leading from Salem street, and since that time 
over two thousand have been received as pa- 
tients. This is the only charity of its kind 
located in the North part of the city, where it 
is so much needed. In this part of the city we 
have a large district densely crowded with the 
poor, who depend upon their daily labor for all 
the necessities and comforts of life, and when 
labor is denied them, or health fails, or old age 





| sick, or to meet the pressing necessities of life. 


that they can avail themselves of its benefits. 
similar institutions that are doing a good work, | 
and meeting the wants of a class of people that 
can be met in no other way. Such institutions | 
are a necessity in all large cities, and receive | 
their support trom the truly benevolent; and} 
we hope to see the ‘‘North-End Dispensary” 
take its place among our organized charities 
and receive the same liberal supyort given to | 


and | them. 


We most earnestly commend this dispensary 
and its work, not only to a benevolent public, 
but to the religious societies in our city, know- | 
ing it is worthy of consideration. Although the | 
time is now limited to a few weeks, yet much 
can be done, and we hope aid will be offered | 
by individuals and societies of articles and do- | 
nations for the various tables. The following | 
committee may be called upon by any one who | 
desires to contribute to the fair: Mrs. John 
Hobbs, 36 Ash street; Mrs. Jonas Fitch, 30 
Commonwealth avenue; Mrs. George Crocker, 
| 111 Appleton street; Mrs. C. W. Wellington, | 


| 
i 








oah Mayo, 117 Dartmouth street; Rev. | 
. L. Briggs, 75 West Brookline street, Mrs. | 
| E. H. Cobb, 58 Eutaw street, East Boston; Dr. | 


| town district; Mrs. E. N. Lord, 13 Greenville 


street, Roxbury district. Humanitas. | 


| 
} 





Senator Sumner, Vice-President Wilson, 
Representatives Williams and Gooch, and other | 
distinguished gentlemen, dined with the Massa- 
chusetts Club on Saturday last. Senator Sum- | 
ner will be with the Commercial Club to-day. | 

The President has expressed his views on the | 
monetary situation, and shown his mind active | 
on the question. He strongly favors specie pay- 
ment, and thinks it is near; but, if we under- 
stand him, militates a little his position by ex- 
pressing a willingness to let out the forty-four | 
millions of greenbanks. This of course would 
| postpone specie payment. 

The reason why Mr. Benjamin Dean declined 
the Democratic nomination for Congress from the 
third district was, as he says, because ‘‘a con- | 
rention containing so large a number demoral- 
ized in their fealty to the party they were elect- 
ed to represent cannot expect its nomination 
to be accepted.” In other words, he feels 
slighted because Mayor Pierce got so many | 





Votes in the convention. 
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the questions asked, and so timely in this day of 


a theocracy, wielding | 


and keep in remembrance the days of saints, of 


| were discussing this question he would say we 


j - ss 
land Lberally pours forth a succession of those 


| up for extra occasions. 


CTOBER 18, 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
From New York. 
SPECIAL TO THE COMMONWEALTH. 
New York, Oct. 16, 1873. 
THE CLOSE OF THE EVANGELICAL ALLIANCE. 
The Evangelical Alliance is over. Learned 
treatises full to the background, and every-day 
life comes to the fore. White ties are once 
more the exception rather than the rule. We 
already talk of the Alliance that was and specu- 
late upon the Alliance that shall be; and, whilst 
we discuss foreign divines, settle back content- 
edly upon our own divinities. 





We strive to 
write out our little notes that we have hastily 
jotted down during the sessions, try hopelessly 
to make some sense of them, finally throw them 
into the fire and go buy a Tribune Extra, which 
contains verbatim et literatim all the papers 
read before the Alliance, and mentally resolve 
never to take another note whilst there is a 
Tribune published, or whilst there is a reporter 
inthe land. The Alliance has been a great 
success—there’s no doubt about that. All the 
delegates who expected to be heard have had 
their hearing, and a hearing by crowded houses. 
The zeal of the people to hear the papers has 
only been equalled by the length and profundity 
ot the papers themselves. Association Hall 
has been the magnetic center towards which 
great multitudes from all parts of the city and 
cities have flocked. From morning till night, 
day after day, there was one continuous throng 
going in or coming out at its doors. Dr. Cros- 
bie’s church and Dr. Adams’ received the over- 
flow of the hall, and these were every day full, 
as was also Mr. Hepworth’s church, and some 
days Steinway Hall. These last, centers of 
secondary importance, were called “sections” 
of the general meeting by the grave, ‘side- 
shows” by the giddy. ‘The only reserved seats 
were in Association Hall, and as the hall is not 
at all a large one the general public had to at- 
tend the ‘‘side-shows” and be content as it 
could—had to be glad to be permitted to at- 
tend even ‘side-shows” and put on a Christian 
face if it did not feel a Christian spirit. I'm 
afraid everybody wasn’t content; there was not 
a little grumbling. If you neared the hall atter 
ten o’clock on any morning of last week, before 
ten, even, your cars would be saluted with ‘This 
building is full, ladies and gentiemen; those 
who have no reserved seats will please pass 
round the corner, where there is a section meet- 
ing in Dr. Crosbie’s church.” Very pleasant if 
you wanted to hear the papers that were to be 
read in Association Hall and not the papers that 
were to be read at Dr. Crosbie’s. Buy a re- 
served seat, then? Never! Against the general 
public’s principles. 
ITS MEMBERS ENJOYING THEMSELVES. 

The delegates seem to have had a good time, 
especially the foreign ones. When not deliver- 
ing addresses they wandered about at their own 
sweet wills, and at the sweet wills of our divines, 
not to mention our city authorities. They went 
to Greenwood, they inspected and suitably ad- 


Blackwell's Island, Ward's, Randall's. They 
went to Central Park; they went hither and 
thither and yon. ‘They were dined and wined, 
caked and coffeed, to an alarming extent; and 
they were listened to as if their utterances 
were the utterances of the gods themselves. 
Wednesday they adjourned en masse to Brook- 
lyn, and having been in the afternoon shown 
over Greenwood Cemetery and Prospect Park 
they were conducted as it drew towards evening 
to the next local institution, ‘Our Academy,” 
where a dinner was served in the Assembly 
Room of that building. After dinner the Acad- 
emy proper was thrown open, and several of 
them spoke to an audience that tilled every nook 
and corner of the house. 
THE FEVER WANING. 
They supplied our pulpits again on Sunday, 
but there wasn’t so much running about to hear 
them as on the Sunday before. It had gotten 
to be an old story. Sunday evening the fare- 
well exercises were held in the Academy of 
Music, this city, where the Rev. Noah Schenck 
of St. Ann’s chureh, Brooklyn, delivered the 
farewell address. ‘There were also ‘‘sections,” 
farewell sections, at Cooper Institute and Stein- 
} way Hall. And nowthey have gone, some to their 
homes, some to Philadelphia and Washington 
| by invitation, and we are lett to tell the tale. 
| ‘Who did you like best?” is the conundrum 
| now in circulation. “Give it up!” said Snip- 
| snap. ‘Didn't like any of ‘em.” ‘The most 
|! conspicuous member of the Alliance has been 
the Rev. Narayan Sheshadri, conspicuous not 
so much for his eloquence or his profundity as 
from the circumstance of his having been a 
Brahmin, and his wearing a turban and gown. 
He’s ‘black, but comely,” looks like Salvini as 
Othello, and has the enviable distinetion, or 
rather the unenviable distinction, of having had 
his name spelled in more different ways than 
any of the other delegates. The reporters, who, 
by-the- way, Dr. Hall calls the soul of the news- 
papers, did what they could with the names of 





burg, with Matteo Prochet of Genoa, but all 
their efforts paled before the grand struggle 
| with Sheshadri—Sheshadre, Sheshadni, Shesh- 
ader, Sheshadred, Sheshadrad, Shesaderai, She- 
}ahrak, and even Shadrack. Calling names, 
| however, doesn’t do any one any hurt, and 
“Shadrack” has gone his way in peace, having 
been heard more frequently than any other 
member of the Alliance, preaching on Sunday 
no less than three times, besides addressing the 
children once. 











CROWDED HOUSES VERSUS HALF-FILLED ONES. 
The Evangelical Alliance has had this pres- 
| tige over all the other amusements (?)—that it 
| drew So far this 
crowded houses have not been the order of the 


crowded houses. season 


day ; they are not now. 
was very full on the night of Nilsson’s first ap- 
pearance, but even then there was not only 
standing room but sitting room. The house 
| was not packed as it has been on former oper- 
atic special occasions. No doubt the state of 


there being such commodity of entertainment | 
makes a difference. Two opera companies ot | 
lrival excellence will make full houses for | 
neither’s managers. 





The multitude of to-be-| 
}amused people go first to one and then to the | 
| other, but wholly to neither. We like to hear | 
Nilsson and Campanini, but we like full as well | 
to hear Lucea and Tamberlik; to listen to Irena 
di Murska’s thrilling voice, as well as to Mare- | 
si’s or Torriani’s. Mr. Maretzek’s company at | 
the Grand Opera House rejoices in the best sce- 
/nery and stage appuvintments; Mr. Strakosch’s 
in the best dresses ; we would see one excellence 
| and then the other; and, having heard Mr. Maret- 
| zek’s chorus, bless our stars that there is yet an- | 
other one to hear, and that however two opera | 
companies may ruin managers it gives us an op- | 
portunity of first bearing the ills we have, and | 
then rushing to others that we know not of. No 
fun in that, you say? It’s a change, and | think | 
it’s better to have a choice of evils than to be | 
| doomed to bear one all the time. This may be | 

rather a doletul way of looking at an amuse- 

ment, but it is useless to attempt to praise our 

operatic choruses, tor they won't bear it. They 
lare simply evils which, as they are not cured, 
must be endured tor the sake of hearing what- 
ever else is good in the opera. It Swedenborg 


} 
| 





vg ¥ of i 
must endure the ‘bads” for the sake of the | 
‘«goods,” and plenty of ‘‘goods” there are. 

OUR OPERATIC STARS. 
Tamberlik, although he has created no fu- 


rore, has made an impression—a great im- 





pression—though his voice is not what it once | 
was, or what any voice would be after thirty | 
years’ active service. It possesses power to | 
draw forth the encomiums of musical connogis- 

seurs and critics alike. As an actor he has very 

few equals on the operatic stage, and in the mat- | 
ter of musical phrasing and declamation I know | 
of no tenor that we have heard who might not | 
learn of him. Di Murska, the Hungarian | 
nightingale, as she is called, has taken New | 
York by storm. With a high soprano voice of | 
clear, penetrating quality end great brilliancy | 
in the upper registar, she takes runs and florid | 
passages with the utmost precision, and trills on | 
upper-C in a way to bring down the house. 

There seems no musical height to which she 


| 


| cannot go; touches F in alt as clearly and deli- | 


cately as she does the F in the octave below, | 


that other sopranos are obliged to treasure 
She made her first ap- 
pearance in ‘‘Sonnambula,” and later in the | 
week in “Lucia,” and in both operas charmed | 
and delighted her audiences. Mr. Mareizek’s 
opera season draws toa close, this being the 
last week. He then departs with his Lucca, 
Mr. Tamberlik, his Di Murska, and leaves ‘‘fair 
field” for the Strakosch and his coffers. May 
they be well filled! Mr. Strakosch has a strong 
company—if he woul: e 
towards our purses he would have a strong 
With Campanini and Capoul (Capoul, 


notes 








house. 

by-the-w 
season by the side 
Cary, Maresi, Torriani—who, taking the part of 


mired and wondered at our institutions, our 


‘| Frisch of Paris, with Krummacher of Branden- | 


The Academy of Music | 


business affairs makes a difference, and no doubt | 


| evening. 


this city last Saturday morning. 
past three o'clock a fire was discovered just 
east of the corner of Berkeley and Appleton 
1 be a little more tender | streets, in the rear building ot Martin Hayes’ | st 
| the fire of the 30th of May last, and is prepared to 
The fire spread rapidly through the basement | show 

j i is | i : , >} , j 
say, is quite a secondary attraction this | floor of the building, where over eighty horses | = 
; i of Campanini), with Nilsson, | were suffocated soon after the fire broke out. A CHOICE STOCK OF MILLINERY 60008; a 
| Some thirty or forty in the stalls above were | selected by herself, including READY-MADE BON- 
/ “Lucia” the other night, Nilsson being ill, | liberated, and quickly left the terrible scene. | NETS AND HATS. and MATERIALS SUITABLE 


1873. 








been promised, which we see no appearance of 
yet, and of which we naturally have our doubts. 
It would be an anomalous manager, indeed, that 
kept all his promises. 
EXEUNT SALVINI. 
This is also the last week of the magnificent 
Salvini, who has made but one decided Ait since 
his coming amongst us. This hit is, of course, 
his ‘Othello.” His ‘*Hamlet,” although we did 
not expect much from it, was a complete failure. 
One critic, writing very pleasantly about Salvini, 
thinks he was pleased with it himself; and I 
hope he was, for it would be a pity if somebody 
wasn’t pleased, and nobody was unless it was he. 
His conception of the part had this recommen- 
dation, that it was entirely new to us, and we 
never could have imagined “Hamlet” such a 
character had not Salvini first imagined him for 
us. He was good, perhaps, considering the 
translation, for every one knows that ‘“*Hamlet” 
translated into the Italian is perfect travesty. 
Italian ** Hamlet” is quite a different fellow from 
Danish “Hamlet,” and perhaps not to be blamed 
if he cannot assume his virtues. Signora Dia- 
menti, on the other hand, was a very charming 
“Ophelia,” and though not as young as some 
“Ophelias” we have seen, much truer to the 
character than many. This lady has steadily 
grown in public favor, and she will have as 
hearty a welcome when the troupe comes back 
in December as will Salvini himself. How 
about Allessandro? ‘The reflected radiance” ? 
Oh, we've changed our mind about Allessandro ; 
we don't even think him a reflected radiance 
any more; are extremely tired of him, and wish 
wherever the troupe goes they would leave him. 
If I said once he was a good “Iago” I wish to 
take it all back; he’s not only not a good 
“Tago,” but the most wretched ‘Lago” I ever 
laid eyes on; and if he’s good in any thing else 
I don't know it. > 
LECTURES, ETC. 

We are gradually dwindling theatrically and 
operatically, but we are beginning to look brave- 
ly up in the lecture line, and from present ap- 
pearances shall do -more in this way than in 
many a winter gone, though Tyndall is not 
with us, and Froude, Yates, MacDonald, and the 
rest, are ‘tall abroad.” Man. 

From Washington. 
SPECIAL TO THE COMMONWEALTH. 
Wasuincron, Oct. 16th, 1873. 
THE TWO JOHNSONS. 
The two Johnsons, Andy and Reverdy, have 





NOTICE. 


Cushman & Brooks 


37 and 39 Temple Place, 
WILL SELL AT RETAIL, 
On Monday, Oct. 2O, 


AND FOLLOWING DAYs, AT 
SPLENDID BARGAINS, 
Twenty-one Cases 
MERINO UNDERVESTS & DRAWERS, 
for Ladies, Misses, Children and Boys, in bes 
makes. 
Also, Cases 
GENTLEMEN'S ALL-WOOL RE: 
SCOTCH CHEVIOT UNDERSHIRTS 
DRAWERS, in ALL SIZES. 


NORFOLK & NEW BRUNSWICK CO 
UNDERSHIRTS and DRAWERS, in 
SIZES. 

CARTWRIGHT & WARNER'S Cele 


ed UNDERSHIRTS and DRAWE in 
ALL SIZES. 
NEW BRITAIN COvWS Celebrat ON- 
DERSHIRTS anil DRAWERS, ALL 
SIZES. 

| GENTLEM EN’S HOSE, Half-Hose and Socks 
in ALL-WOOL, MERINO, VIGONIA, BLUE 


MIXED, SHETLAND MIXED, Ete. 


LADIES’ Real French Long-Top Cotton 
Hose, EXTRA QUALITY. 


LADIES’ Fleeced Cotton Ho se. 
ss Merino Hose. 
+ Real Irish Balbriggan Hose. 
EXTRA WEIGHT. 
BOYS’, MISSES’ and CHILDREN'S Fancy 
Long-Top Hose, EVERY SIZE. 


LADIES’ Extra Heavy Broad-Top 
Hose, Fleeced Cotton and Merino, 


All Fresh New Goods, 


Just Opened. They will be sold at 


Extraordinarily — Low 


Long 


Prices. 





returned once more to Washington, and if they 
lively for a time without doutt. 
pressible sort. Whenever a chance presents it- 
self for adding to the variety of human sensa- 
tions they wade in and splash round with 
Reverdy is a jolly old tel- 
low, full of geniality and charity, patriotic on 


astonishing vigor. 
the whole, tending toward sound and safe meas- 


but never much concerned if bad measures are 
enacted, or if people do not prosper. He made 
the address in the Supreme Court on the char- 
acter of Chief Justice Chase, and it was a just, 
candid and chaste performance, which — will 
please the friends of the late chief and. satisty 
all others. Itis a great pity that Johnson could 
not have remained in the Senate as the repre- 
sentative of Maryland, for he conferred honor 
upon the State and could do something for her 
interests, besides aiding to keep up the standard 
ot Senatorial ability and dignity of that body. 
Since his retirement tew people, we imagine, are 
able to tell who the Maryland Senators are. 
Mr. Jolinson, however, has considerable of the 
sensational in him, and when he went to | 
land as minister to settle the “Alabama” claims 
he decidedly ‘slopped over” and came back 
with garments somewhat damaged. His treaty 
was rejected, and he got laughed at; but he 





ered from the injury, and now everybody wislies 
he may live and flourish a thousand 
was never seen betore. ‘Tennessee has a tae- | 
ulty tor producing queer characters. Andrew 


and so were Sam Houston and Davy Crockett, | 
while in his way Andy is as original as cither. 
That three of these odd Tennesseans should 
become Presidents of nations is very remark i | 
ble; and how Johnson should compass such an 
achievement is passing strange, for his qualities 
of mind and temper are highly aggressive, and | 
he has the faculty of exciting a greater amount | 
of solid contempt than almost any public man 
Lof his day. ‘The reporters have pounced upon 
him, and found him surcharged with wisdom 
which he is abundantly willing to have tapped, 
and he will set up all night to dispense with his 
surplus stock of the article. Just now his 
mind has a financial bent, and he criticises the 
administration with a freedom notin the Jeast 
restrained by modesty. His want of financial 
Sagacity in having $43,000 with Jay Cooke does 
not seem to trouble him at all, and the probable 
of his money does not wear upon lis 
spirits. He thinks it unfortunate for the coun- | 
try that Tennessee wisdom is no longer at the 
|head of aflairs, but the wonderful strenethen- 
ing given to the constitution while under. his 
charge will enable it to survive the present reign 
of incompetency and wickedness. He intimates 
a design to say something about the hanging of | 
| Mrs. Surratt, which, no doubt, will be interest- | 
| ing, but how he is to escape the charge ot talse- | 
'hood which Judge Holt his pinned to him is not | 
| readily seen. | 
| 
| 





loss 














THE CONWAY-POMEROY ASSAULT. 


We have had one more chapter of Kansas 
| Matters in the shooting of Pomeroy by Conway. 
| Whatever may have been the sins of the Sena- 
| tor concerning eiections and subsidies, and how- | 
}ever peculiar his ways of creating national 
| banks at home, I belicve there is at present no 

show of proof that Conway had any just reason 

|for jealousy. Conway is one of those highly | 
chivalrous natures that think there is no dis- 
| honor in neglecting to provide bread for their 
| own wives, but consider it a great degradation 
| for a woman to earn a living in any honest call- 
ing; and when a woman has once so far torgot- 
ten the proprictics of life as to be willing to 
work rather’than heroically starve, she will do | 
anything else, and is fit for treason, or whatever 
is vile, degrading, or of bad repute. 


| 
| 





THE 
The returns of the 
much better than was anticipated, though ticce 


ELECTIONS, 
State elections come i 


| 
, | 


was not much reason to duubt a good endors-- | 
ment of the Administration. The general d s- | 
satisfaction with the way things have been man- 
aged, which has been so clear to the Liberal 
papers, somehow fails to express itself at tle | 
polls. 


Mr. Nesmith will come back to us from | 
Oregon, but that don’t matter. He is a good 1 
tellow, and well liked, but an incorrigible ‘-old | 
fogy” in politics, who can neither help his party | 
or hurt the Administration. ‘Thurman will be 
laid on the shelf from Ohio, as it looks from the 
first returns, and this will leave the Democratic 
party in the Senate as weak in brains as it is in 
numbers. This is a pity on some accounts, for 
a good healthy opposition is needed to balance 
and check extreme tendencies in any dominant 
party. | 


t 


THE DEPARTMENTS. 


stay any length of time things will be made | 
They are both | 
old men, and old political stagers of the irre- | 


ures generally, and wanting people to prosper, | 


took it all in such good part that he has recoy- | 


Jackson was a strangely-exceptional person, | 


‘Cushman & Brooks, 
NOS. 37 AND 39 TEMPLE PLAGE. 


octls It 


Erench Moauette 


CARPETS. 


ENGLISH, WILTON, VELVET, 
| BRUSSELS AND TAPESTRY 


| CARPETS. 


EXTRA HEAVY BERLIN 


| CARPETS. 


Also, a splendid assortment of LOW-PRICED 


CARPETS. 


Spectal inducements to parties furnishing 


| 
| 
| 


| Houses throughout. 
years. | 
Andy is a man of different stamp, and his like | 


GOLDTHWAIT, 


435 and 45 Washington St., 


octls BOSTON. 2t 


Macullar, Williams & Parker’s 
CLOTHING. 


We are manufacturing this season specially for our 
Retail Clothing Department, a particularly choice 





| stock of 


FINE WINTER OVERCOATS, 


TO WHICH WE INVITE ATTENTION, 

We have used the best qualities of imported mate- 
rials, and have spared no pains to obtain the highest 
class of workmanship. 

THE RETAIL PRICES ARE, 
$20, $25, $28, $30, $32, $35, $40, $45, FSO. 

The garments at fifty dollars are made from the 
finest English brown elysian beaver, lined through- 
out with the best quality of French block satin (war- 
ranted durable 
best garments which cau be made to order—at any 
price. : 


MACULLAR, WILLIAMS & PARKER, 


33 Washington Street. 
octls 


. aud are equalinevery respect to the 


Pa 


2000 


PARIS BALLOOAS, 


MADE EXPRESSLY FOR 


OAK HALL, BOSTON, 


$2, 34, 36,38 NORTH STREET. 
We have just reecived Two Thousand Bal- 
oons, made expressly for our house. 

Inflated with gas,they vary in size from 80 to 100 


centimeters in circumference, aud are now being pre- 


sared for distribution at the rate of one hundred 


each day. 


In reply to the inquiry frequently made at Oak Ha) 
oncerning the price of these “Oak Hall Balloons,’ 


!we beg to say that being designed simply as an ad- 
vertisement they are not intended for sale. 
happy to present one to any customer, or any one in 


We are 


he country unable to visit Boston can receive inflated 


| by express one of those pretty Parisian toys, by send- 


od are y cins he . 
The departments are busy making up the | jig an order through the mail, addressed to 


tabies for their annual reports, which have to 

be ready for the printer before the first of No- 

vember, and they are formidable documents, of | 
whose magnitude the general reader has no con- 

ception. SELBY. 





The *‘Columbus Society” of this city, a body 
of Italians who honor the great achievement of | ~ 
their countryman in the fifteenth century, cele- | 
brated Columbus’s day by a banquet, Monday | 
The statue of the great navigator, 
for Columbus square, in this city, is still in the 
brain of Milmore, the sculptor. The money 
can be easily raised for its erection. 

One of the largest concerns for producing 
condensed milk was about to receive a medal, 


at the Vienna exposition, not only for its pro- 
ducts but for the invention, when Professor 
Horsford of Massachusetts interposed, and as- | 
serted that he was the real discoverer, as he 
had succeeded in producing the article twenty 
years ago, and that some one who had been in 
his laboratory must have divulged the seerct. 
M. Ott of Berne, one of the jurymen, who had 


| 


| 
| 
} 


j been a student under Mr. Hostord, confirmed | 


the statement, and proposed that the medal | 
should be awarded tohis tormer teacher. Prof. 

Horstord, however, declined. A decision was, | 
however, made that his name should be men- | 


tioned, as it merited, in the report. 


A terrible holocaust of horses was made in 
About half: | 


stables. An alarm was immediately given. 


) octls 


G. W. Simmons & Son, 


OAK HALL, BOSTON, 


32, 34, 36, 38 North street. It 


$125,000 


CITY OF NORWICH, 


CONNECTICUT, 

(is. 

TWENTY YEARS TO RUN. 
COUPONS HALF-YEARLY. 


For sale by 


M. BOLLES & C0., 


90 State Street, 
octls 3t 


PADRE: MELLIN ER ¥. 


MRS, JULIA FOWLE, 


4 Hayward Place, 


| informs her old customers and all new friends tha 


1e is still at her original rooms, a5 above, despite 


showed herself not only an amiable cantatrice, |The shrieks that came from that cellar were | TO BE MADE UP TO ORDER. to please any baste. 


but proved herself in the singing a rare one— | truly heart-rending. ies | 
1 Del Duente, and I wish I could} in the neighborhood unite in remonstrating | LADIES’ WANTS in the millinery line. 

e chorus, but I cannot in against the rebuilding of the stable, and the; GOODS SHOWN FREELY, and with pleasure, 
he has a stronger | Aldermen say the establishment is a nuisance. | whether purchases are made or not. 

than we have had here in a great num- | It has, however, been well-kept, and but for its | 
‘*Mignon” was given for the first proximity to churches, halls, and nice resi- : 
We look out anx- | dences, little opposition could justly be made | (From Washington st., one block north of Essex st.) 


with Maurel an 
add with an admirabl 
good f.ith; but with all these 
company 
ber of years. a 
time this season last night. 


Three religious societies | 


jiously for Aida and Lohengrin, which we have ! to it. 


Particular attention paid to CHILDREN’S and OLD 


4 HAYWARD PLACE. 


octls 2 
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BRIEF NOTES. 


Thanksgiving, Thursday. Nov. 27th, by presi- 
dential proclamation. All the State governors 
will follow suit. 

The new fire ordinance, establishing a com- 
mission, has passed the Aldermen and had one 
reading in the Council. It has been a long 
hunt after Damrell; but he is nearly brought to 
bay. 

Rev. Dr. Putnam of Roxbury has so far with- 
drawn his letter of resignation, at the earnest 
request of his people, as to leave the matter to 
their best judgment. A colleague will proba- 
bly be chosen. 

Grapes from Mr. Samuel Poor of East Som- 


erville, and pears from Mr. James E. Foster of 
Lexington, continue the pleasant relations of 
It is almost equal to being 


editor and readers. 
a popular clergyman. 

One of the finest fairs of the season will be 
that of the ladies of the Twenty-cigith Congre- 
gational Socicty, in the new Parker-Memorial 
meeting-house, commencing on Tuesday atter 
next, the 28th inst., and continuing through 
the week. We call attention to the ‘Special 
Notice” in another column. 

The report of Mr. George Coolidge, superin- 
tendent of printing of the city government, 
shows a saving to the city of $23,000 by estab- 
lishing the office, or $43,000 for two years on a 
total expenditure of $124,718.33. The docu- 
ment is full of interesting details about the 
city’s printing, with which all interested will do 
well to acquaint themselves. 

The Isth of this month, to-day 





(Saturday ) 
is fixed as the time when the monarchists of 


France will definitely announce their pro- 
gramme. The Bonapartists have been very 
active. M. Thiers has maintained a somewhat 


pompous affectation of reserve. He has not 
said what he is guing to dv. Probably he does 
not know. But he ‘‘will defend the liberties 
and the sovereignty of the people before the 
Assembly,” whatever that may be. 

A considerable sensation was produced in 
Washington on Saturday last by a murderous as- 
sault on ex-Senator Pomeroy committed by our 
old radical triend, Martin F. Conway, a former 
member of Congress from Kansas. ‘The weapon 
used was a pistol, but fortunately the bullet 
spent itself in passing through the clothing of 
the victim, and his wound is not serious. The 
motive sevms to have liad itz origin in morose- 
ness at political neglect and misfortune. 

The National Grange of the Patrons of Hus- 
bandry is much disturbed over our Boston 
grange, and wants to take away its charter. 
The latter was organized on the twentieth of 
August, after agitation and discussion by Dep- 
uty J. C. Abbott, who is a general agent from 
the West, assisted by political theorists from the 
East. From the beginning it has been composed 
of business men, mostly grain-dealers. Joho 


Bartlett, of the tirm of Scudder, Bartlett & Co., | 


was made master of the grange, and Herbet 
Ratclitfe, a journalist, secretary. When this 
became known at the West there was much dis- 
satisfaction that grain-dealers should be admit- 


ted to an organization of grain-raisers, and de- | 


mands came in that such proceedings be wholly 
stopped for the future. One of the National 
Executive Committee from South Carolina, who 
was in New York when the grange was organ- 
ized, at once entered a Vigorous protest, ane 
other letters rapidly followed, demanding the 
expulsion of Abbott from the order, and that the 
charter should be taken from the obnoxious 
grange. Forced by the outside pressure, Dud- 
ley Adams, Grand Master the National 
Grange, revoked the charter of the Boston or- 
ganization on September 24th, and directed its 
books and papers to be turned over to Abbott. 
Very naturally our Boston tellow-citizens re- 
fused to dv anything of the sort. They have 
all the secret signs and words, and will not let 
the question rest short of an appeal to. the 
National Granze. In of this action, 
they say that they are ali interested in farming 
pursuits, and so long as that is the only qualifi- 
¢ation they are-as tully qualified as any of the 
horny-handed tillers of the West. Thus the 
matter stands now. The Boston grange refuses 
to give up its charter, and the Western granges 
are determined that no organization of grain- 
dealers and commission merchants shall be al- 
lowed membership wita others of the order. 


of 


defense 





BUSINESS NOTES. 








Voters and other citizens, wiil always do well 
to note the city advertisements. 

The Hanover Fire Insurance Co., of New 
York, which Messrs. Hlovey & Fenno represent, 
make a very sirong showing. 

Goldthwait, Snow & Knight's display of car- 


ft 


pets is very attractive, in licating an assortment 
of unusual excellence and merit. 

Jordan, Marsh & Co. are offe ring some large 
inducements in carpetings. The prices are 
very low, and the goods excellent. 

The Shaker flannels whicn Shepard, Nor- 
well & Co. offer have all the requisites of su- 
perior goods. Housekeepers should note. 

Palmer, Bachelders & Co. have a tine assort- 
ment of Geneva stem-winding fresh 
from the factory of Messrs. Patek, Phillipe « 


watches 


Co. 

The New England Mutual Lite Insurance Co. 
has been thirty years in existence, and has $10,- 
500,000 assets. Leis a well-managed, conserva- 
live company. 


Messrs. Matthew Bolles & Co. think very 
highly of the city of Norwich (Conn.,) 7 per 
eent. bonds, aud advise investment ino them 
freely. 


The Dutch flowering-bulbs, turaished by the 
Ames Plow Co., are a fresh importation, and 
worthy of all flower fanciers for winter and 
spring potting. 

Messrs. Cushinan & Brooks are now offering 
underwear of the supremest excellence to their 
customers, of both ladies’ and gentlemen’s needs. 
It is a splendid line of goods. 

Messrs. Macullar, Williams & Parker's list of 
choice clothing includ-:s gentlemen’s fine win- 
ter-overcoats at prices ranzing from 820 to 350 
—the whole a superb assortment. 

Mr. John P. Loring, of No. 12 Tremont row, 


offers his whole stock of ladies’ small wares, 


A lady who handles her brush with much faci l- 
ity enjoys reporting the following: ‘I was 
busily at work on the beach one morning when 
| two boys came by and stopped to look at my 
sketch. After due deliberation one exclaimed, 
‘Well, I don’t think that’s very good, do you, 
Bill?’ ‘Hold your tongue!’ was the reply, ‘She's 
doing the best she can!"” One Monday morn- 
jing, with fresh zeal and strong desire for work, 
we packed up our traps and started for ‘‘Tom- 
my’s Rocks.” One subject particularly at- 
tracted us, and we immediately ‘*blocked it in.” 
The picture was framed, as it were, by trees on 
ihe extreme right and lett, between which was a 
dark and rocky foreground, strongly relieving a 
distance of gray green, tormed by fields and light 
shrubbery. But what did we see? A_ stout 
Irish woman came out of her cottage, and de- 
liberately stretched a clothes-line from tree to 
tree, and immediately began to hang out her 
“‘household linen” in a high state of ‘*blueing.” 
Had she been less of a dump we should have 
had sweet revenge by transtixing her with can- 
vas and pigment; but Sairy Gamp was grace 
itself by the side of her, and she remained in 
full possession of the field. Just as the sketch 
was requiring most thought to make it even 
tolerably successgJ, the noon-bell struck and 
hordes of young barbarians poured out of a 
school-house, a quarter of a mile away. Might 
we not escape Observation in our niche of rock 
so high above the road—or street, begging the 
pardon of Boston Highlands? No, indeed! A 
small detachment of five or six was upon the 
spot without delay. They must have had the 
eyes of eagles and the legs of ostriches; and if 
six knew that there was a free exhibition on 
‘Tommy's Rocks” of a new ‘*What-is-it,” at 
least twenty more were immediately apprised of 
it by a system of telegraphing known only to 
boys just out of school! To their credit be it 
said the majority conducted themselves with 
considerable decorum. The more infantile 
were provokingly prone to get either feet or 
hands intu our color-box, and were only pre- 
vented from laying forcible hands upon our 
possessions by continual reminders that ‘*Touch 
not!” must be the price to pay for remaining. 











woman, a blonde, and looked the part of 

‘Amina’ to perfection. At the close of the 

opera the audience rose and with one voice re- 

called her several times before the curtain.” 
NEW YORK’S GRACIOUSNESS. 

In the editorial columns of the World, we find 
a pleasant comparison of Boston and Chicago 
with New York, which it is presumable could 
scarcely find a place in any other New York 
paper. The paragraph occurs in an extended 
article on the opera season, in which the edi- 
tor bristles his plumage on the fact of having 
two opera companies in New York at the same 
time, and is as follows :— 

“One can readily imagine how annoying it 
must be to those rude villages, Boston and Chi- 
cago, to see us attaining in one season to the 
full metropolitan stature, and enjoying all the 
perquisites of a high state of civilization. No 
longer pinched in the effurt to keep one com- 
pany, we are rolling in the lyric luxury of two. 
Nay, out of our superabundant vitality we throw 
off incidental opera companies for the better- 
ment of the rest of mankind. Miss Kellogg we 
send on an embassy of song to all who have not 
yet reached the Italian condition, and with 
Aimee and bouffe we irrigate the provinces. 
Music as well as merchandise is thus dissemi- 
nated by the metropolis, and despite panics and 
politics we are determined to be edified and 
amu-ed by the world’s best ministers of music.” 

HARVARD MUSICAL ASSOCIATION. 
The ninth season of Harvard Symphony con- 
certs, will open Nov. 6th. The series will, as 
usual, be given at Music Hall, and will com- 
prise ten concerts. With but two exceptions 
the concerts will be given on Thursday after- 
noons. There will be no resevation of season 
tickets in advance this season. The sale will 
open on Monday morning next. The present 
concert season will very properiy be inaugurat- 
ed by these classical concerts, which have, for 
a series of years, constituted the most sterling 
feature of the musical campaign. 
PARKER-MEMORIAL CONCERT. 
A first class concert at a popular price is 





| At first the talk was of the materials and their | 
| probable price; and a feeling of awe settled | 
upon the little squatters when intormed that the 
sketch was made on canvas. From that mo- 
ment their talk was in whispers. Their bumps 
of reverence began to swell visibly, and mouths 
and eyes opened in gaping wonderment. If any 
doubts existed in regard to our skill, they were 
fully dispelled now. But Young America is 
not long kept in subjection. ‘That isn’t the 
| color of a tree!” said one, with a look of high 
| disdain. ‘*Whatif it isn’t?” said another, ‘‘if 
| it only looks likea tree! A tree ain't of no par- 
ticular color! Let’s see you do it!” which was 
the very essence of wsthetic criticism. Com- 
ing home, we espied a sweet little girl, sit- 
ting in a cottage door, intently looking over} 
the pages of a picture-book. Charmingly un- 
| conscious, she was too pretty to pass unheeded. 
We seized pencil and sketch-book: ‘Sit still 
}a moment, little girl!” Very good! She was |} 
| quiet as a statue for a time, and the sketch was | 
advancing with a certainty and precision which 

jmught not have been attained had we asked for | 
}an hour instead of a moment, when lo! every- 
a} 


’ 








Ss 





‘thing was changed! ‘Haven't you moved 
j little?” **Yes'm. We moved last spring 
gsi 


Used to live in the next house! } 





THE HOLIDAY WORLD. 
Readings. 

| MR. BELLEW. 

| Mr. J. M. Bellew gave his second and last 

reading at Music Hall, on Monday evening, to a} 

The reader seemed in 





very brilliant audience. 
; unusual spirits, and gave his every rendering | 
with an e/an that lent an enhanced effect to his | 
interpretations. Whether it was that the reader 
surpassed all former efforts, or whether the un- | 
| fortunate but signal failure of Mr. John Broug- | 
| ham on the Saturday afternoon previous made | 
| his‘etforts shine more brilliantly in comparison, 
his powers were exhibited with especially tine | 
and convincing effect. The first part of the | 
| programme was entirely composed of pieces 
| never given by any otherreader in Boston: Of 
*Guinivere,” the opening selection, it is difficult | 
to find adequate encomiums, for to render an} 
isolated portion of such a work with such vivid | 
earnestness and artistic completeness is a task | 
;ot peculiar dithiculty. Mr. Bellew held the | 
wrapt attention of lis auditors, who gave him } 
the rare support of fixed and appreciative at- | 
tention, Tre Desert Born,” by Tom Hood, | 
was an admirable specimen of the reader's com- | 
edy powers, its rapid descriptive movement and 
| sustained glow being kept up with remarkable | 
j skill. Heavy demands are also made by it upon | 
| gesture and facial expression, which were fully | 
| met. The rendering was as real and exciting | 
as the thrilling experience it described, and we | 
couldn't help wishing when we heard it that Mr. | 
Bellew might for one evening be a star-comedi- | 
enne on the acting stage and show the entire gal- | 
)uxy of **Lady Gay Spankers” what could be made 
jot the description of the chase in ‘London As- 
“Phe Ode to a Skylark” is in itselra 
tis, how- | 


surance.” 
specimen of beaut ful composition. 
ever, unadapted to the reading stage, and that 

Mr. Bellew gave a very beautiful conception is 

crediting him with all that is possible in such | 
a selection. ‘Love in a Balloon,” with its | 
j; humorous contretemps and situations, taxing a 

reader’s humorous powers to the fullest extent, 

brought the first part to aclose, the audience | 
continually interrupting the reader with plaudits 

and shouts of laughter. The great scene from | 
*The Merchant of Venice” was rendered with | 
tine intellectual insight, and with such dramatic | 
tire as to amply compensate for the absence of 

the accessories of the stage. **Mr. Mantilini,” 

from * Nicholas Nickelby,” was a brilliant pen- 

dant to the sterling Shakespeare gem, true in 

characterization and delighttully varied in its 

comedy phases. The audience was closely 


inte.ested and enthusiastically demonstrative | erate ot boot-blacks, shop-boys, young mer out 
Artists would seldom complain of | ona 


throughout. 
the coldness of Boston audiences were they 
genera'ly rewarded with such demonstrations as 
Mr. Bellow never tails to inspire. 
voice and easy, finished style are sourees of un- 

failing gratification, and with such exceptional | 


qualities it is not surprising that the distinguished crowd fairly hoots with laughter. 


elocutionist should, with his rarely-developed 
dramatic powers, rouse audiences to enthusiasm | 
; 2 | 
in a community where reading as an art is so} 
well understood. 
AN EVENING WITH TENNYSON, 
The largest audience brought together in Mu- 
sic Hall this season attended the ‘Tennyson 
eoneert and reading” on Wednesday evening. 
Phe effoct of the entertainment was one inevit- | 
able from the limited range of the music—that 
of monotony and absence of colour. The voeal- | 
ists selected to illustrate the music were without 
exception coinpetent and satisiving. The quar- 
tette comprised Mrs. West, Mrs. Sawyer. Mr. 


j 
} 


hosiery, worsted work, and fancy goods, at very | & af 
low prices. His store is crowded, and he is Fessenden and a Spark yestont Phe new | 
“particular” to give choice bargains. English reader, Mrs. Maskell, made her dedut | 
etcners. Churchill Wateok Be. wake & under some disadvantages. Her appearance is 
Messrs. Churchill, Watson & So. make @ 4 disappointment in itself, as she is not the} 


specialty of dress goods at this season, in whose 


Cs. 


lines are all the desirable moderna fabr 


list is very attactive, and will reward the ladies pose, and her costume was in execrable taste, | ties and correspondence. 


who take a look at it in another column. 

Mrs. Julia Fowle, 4 Hayward place, is one of 
those milliiners who serve her customers. She 
has a fine stock of ready-made goods and mate- 
rials, and cannot fail to please. From personal 
knowledge we commend her to the ladies 

Few establishments introduce so many novel 
features as ‘Oak Hall.” They now exhibit two 
thousand balloons, made in Paris, with the es- 
tablishment lettered thereon, to serve as an ad- 
vertisement. The clothing they suggest is al- 
ways of the best quality. 

As a general proposition it may be said that 
Mr. A. P. Blake puts his aid to 
pany that does not deserve support. and that 
all prosper under his di mand energy. 
The Clarendon Hills” enterprise, 
mentioned, is one of these, and he gives som 


no land com- 


rect 
reetl 


elsewhere 


grand reasons why all young men, especially, 


and otheis should become interested. 


? “e . . : . > > ab ai . a H . 
Messrs. Beal & Hooper, to save removal and remarkable in the range of their abilities. | sealing of a letter then was a sovereign right, a 


storage while the repairs consequent on extend- 
ing Washington street are in progress, will place 
roportion of their elegant 
1 auction-room of Riddle & Son, 
Haymarket square, and sell the same on Thurs- 
day and Friday next to highest) bidders. 
This will be a rare chance to get first-class 
goods at, probably, 
stock has all been manufactured expressly for 
their retail trade. and cannot be surpassed in 
elegance or workmanship. See notice 
where. 

J. R. Osgood & Co. publish this week a work 


a large p 
furniture in the 





the 


very low prices, for their 


else- 





of unusual interest to all lovers of literature and | notes, Mile. di Murska fascinated them by the vellous anc wondertul. Every increase in Quincy Hall, over the Market, Boston. 
admirers of genius. It is “The Story of | COMPASS and the agility of a Voice which seemed postal correspondence represented an increase |  octls It 
rs , Sa . ¥ to be without limit as to pitch. The marvel- of business, o¢ science and of art. No city in 

Goethe's Life” by ia H. Lewes. He has de- | tous qualities of her voice were shown almost the world had grown so fast in regard to its postal ies Se OR eae, tp 
tached from his “Life and Works ot Goethe immediately. In the cavatina, ‘Come per me service as Boston. Her itcreasing population THE NEW FRENCH SYSTEM 

the story of his career, on Many lellers | sereno,” its brilliancy, purity and flexivility had | had demanded an increase, and in geometrical 





and criticisms which would only add to the bulk 
ot the work without enhancing its interest for 
the general reader. This new volume ought t 
find a place in every good private library. Fron 


the same house comes a very tasteful little book 


of poems by Laura C. Redden C*Howard Gly n 
don”). 





ART NOTES. 


SKETCHING EXPERIENCES. 
“Stella” (a very successful pupil of Mr 


William Huat, of this city), writes to the Wor- bula’ ailow herselt to be included in this hist. letters, General Burt said that nothing was 

r out- | Her cadenzas are singularly florid and brilliant, more neglected. Some were received upon 
but they are not ostentatious, and she generally which the writing could not be deciphered ; 
8a ordinates all personal gifts to the spirit of some had names, without their address, and 


cester Palladium quite pleasantly of he 


door practice recently: The experience of 
sketchers from nature is often very amusing. | \he part she represents. She is a rather frail! others with no inscription at all. 


stock of 


young and attractive person that her portraits 


Their) previously displayed would have led one to sup- | nation increased, so increased its postal facili- 


so that at the outset she coull not prepossess | 
her audience. We feel that it would be doing 
the lady an injustice to pass judgment upon her | 
trom her readings of ** Lady Clara Vere de 
Vere” and ‘The May Queen.” The audience 
seemed pleased, and the entire programme was | 
rendered with agreeable celerity. 


Musieal. 


MAX MARETZEK’S COMBINATION. 
In a critique of Mile. de Murska’s dedut as | 
the New York 


“Amina” in ‘**La Sonnambula,” 
World says of the prima donna and other ar- 
tists of the troupe :— | 
“The production of ‘La Sonnambula’ was 
also the oceasion ef Mile. [ima di Murska’s 
defut in America. The two operas which have 
served to upen the season of the west-side house 
have shown the management to be in possession 
of two prime donne entirely dissimilar in 
talents and voices, but equally exceptional and 


Mme. Lucca established in *Thé Polluto’ on 
Monday night more emphatically than she ever 
did betore in this country the breadth, color 
and sensuous power ot her voice., Stimulated, 
perhaps, by the presence of so renowned an 
artist as Signor Famberlik, she employed aul 
her energy, and the result was an execution of 
the music of *Paulira’ with an attack, a spirit, 
and a magnetic lervor that produced an unex- 
pected effect upon the audience. Last night we 
were presented with a prima donna who created 
quite as much surprise by entirely diferent 
means. If Mme. Lucca astoniahed her admir- 
ers by the volume and afHuent richness of her 








instant recognition, and the facility with which 

the song was ornamented without impairing the 
* composer's idea gave early proof ot the singer's 
) inexhaustible resources and of the high range of 
her voice. At this stage of the performance 
she was met with an enthusiasm equal. if not 
greater, than that stirred on the preceding night 
ty Mme. Lucea’s use of entirely different means. 
Prime donne who possess sensational notes in 
ja high register, it is too well known, are apt to 
sacrifice the composer to their undue extibi- 
- tion. Mile. Murska does not in ‘The Sonnam- 


| ber expressed the idea that the true government 


the people governed. 


| Sunday, would find three distinct Boston audi- 


| queer crowd drawn together for anything but 


| what may be found within. 


jing and make a flying leap from the Beethoven 


His splendid | tional in religion. 


|chapel at the corner of Shawmut avenue and 


what is offered at the Parker-Memorial on Sun- 
day evening. The Temple Quartette and Mrs. 
Mane Bishop are deservedly popular, and at 
twenty-five cents per ticket the house will 
doubtless be crowded. Ditsun is now selling 
tickets. 


ABOUT-TOWN NOTES. 


THE SECOND RADICAL CLUB. 





dollar a two a week under the circumstances in 
which we are placed? 
child. 
and my little one is asleep. 
o’clock at night, and my little one is asleep 
again. 
and do so for seven days in the week. 


from week to week unless my wife brings her 
to me to my car; all for two dollars a day! 


*Bachelors and their Follies, why Men don’t Marry 7” 
by request, for the benefit of those turned away at 
its last delivery. 


ing incidents illustrating the heedlessness of 
persons in directing letters were told. Nearly 
120,000 letters are handled daily in the Boston 
postoffice, and if the stamps cuuld be placed in 
one corner instead of anywhere on the envelope, 
if the address could be written legibly and in its 
center, much easier and quicker could the work 
of the postoffice be performed. The careiess- 
ness of correspondents was remarkable, and a 
large share of the blunders charged to the post- 
office officials were really committed by the 
senders of the letters. In support of this state- 
ment Gen. Burt exhibited two hundred letters 
taken in the office on Saturday, which were not 
properly prepaid or directed, and he also showed 
about 250 postal cards, which were written with 
pathetic messages, business memoranda or so- 
cial requests, not only in ordinary writing, but 
also in Greek, shorthand, secret caligraphy, 
telegraph symbols, etc., and each of them on 
the face as clear as on the day they were printed. 
The speaker made an appeal in behalf of the 
overworked and underpaid employes of the de- 
partment, who, he said, are working from night 
to morning and from morning to night in the 
service of the government, and working strangely 
well. The lecture was very interesting, and 
most warmly acknowledged by the large practi- 
cal audience present, and there were many sug- 
gestions that it sho ild be repeated. 








A man addicted to snoring remarked to his 
bed-fellow in the morning that he slept ‘‘like a 
top.” “T know it,” said the other—“‘like a hum- 
ming-top.” 

A Boston horse-car conductor, expatiating 
upon the various devices used by the companies 
to prevent their conductors from stealing the 


fares, sadly though specially remarked: ‘*No 
machinery can make a man honest. Can you 
speak or think harshly of a man who steais a 


I have a wife and one 
I get up at six o'clock in the morning, 
I get home at ten 


I have worked sixteen hours a day, 
Asa 
matter of fact, I never see my little child awake 


ye 





Sunday Services. 
Music HALL.—REV. HENRY MORGAN will repeat 





The Second Radical Club held an interesting 
session at the rooms of the New England Club 
Monday evening, and Mr. Sidney H. Morse 
read a thoughtful paper on the ‘‘World’s peace,” 
in which he was hopeful of the millennia: day 
when radical clubs should take the place of 
caucuses, and friends and neighbors supplant 
policemen. 
in which it appeared that while many differed 
from the extreme views expressed by Mr. Morse 
nearly every one had gathered a different idea 
of the precise meaning of the essay. One mem- 


always represented the average conscience of 
In opposing the idea of 
pertect individual freedom he propounded the 
unanswerable inquiry as to whether the child 
should be restrained when he was on the point 
of falling down stairs. i 





REV. HENRY MORGAN AS A SENSATIONALIST. 
The Advertiser reports as follows: The stran- 


ger in the city, should he visit Music Hall on 


U 


I 
ences. In the morning he would find the hall 
filled with thoughtfui people, uniting in the sim- 
ple Congregational services and listening to the | ¢ 
speakers of the radical Unitarian pulpit. In the 
atternoon he would find himself among sharp- 
featured, restless-looking men and women, and 
he would not need to wait for the ‘‘inspirational” 
speaker to begin to show that he was with Spirit- | n 
ualists. Butintheevening, should it be a ‘*Mor- 
gan night,” he would find himself among the] a 
masses, as Mr. Morgan delights to cail them—a]} ¢ 


5. 


devotional purposes, evidently assembled for 
amusement and evidently getting it. The way 
in which Mr. Morgan announces his lectures in 
the Saturday papers is certainly unique, being 
something like the ‘‘Beans, Pork, Peas, Calico” 
bulletins at the door of a country store, telling 
For instance :— 


( 


t 


Mustw Hati.—At 7.30 the Rev. Henry Mor- 
gan will lecture on ‘Old Clothes, Jew’s-harps, 


Woodhull, Spirit-rappings, Mesmerism and } § 
Humbugs.” prices. Also Matting, Rugs, Mats, Bocking, and a 


Or, “Old Bonnets,” ‘Old Bachelors,” **Old 
Maids,’ “Speckled Birds,” and varions other 
startling subjects. And the lecture is certainly 
as eccentric as his topics. He will enter onthe 
run; or, should the platform be crowded, as is, 
otten the case, will vault nimbly over the rail- 


Cc 
n 


Boys. 


Draperies, and low prices—at STEVENS’s, 601 Wash- 


Considerable discussion followed, | ingten street. 


aant stock for fall and winter now ready. 
to all, and satisfaction guaranteed. 


Essex streets. 
variety. 
display. 


CIGARS i3s more complete than ever before. 


now Well known among connoisseurs; and they are 
universally accepted as furnishing a standard of ex- 


2 Cornhill court. 


Rye, made in the Cumberland Valley, Penn., by a 


$1 per yard—three-quarters value. 


han wholesale prices. 


tor 37 1-2 cents per yard. 


complete stock of such goods as are found in a first- 


Organ Concert at 7, by R.C. Dixey. 
BUSINESS NOTICES. 


PoPULAR—Our Eagle Cassimere Suits for Men and 
Washington and Essex streets. 





THE Besr FURNITURE—Bedding, Window-Shades 


1 





MEN AND Boys are clothed at the EAGLE. An ele- 
One price 


GRAND OPENING at the corner of Washington and 

Men’s and Boys’ Clothing in endless 

All are cordially invited to examine our fine 
EAGLE CLOTHING COMPANY. 








IT AlDs DIGESTION.—A really good Cigar after a 
nearty neal. Our assortment of GENUINE HAVANA 
Prices 
JAMES DINGLEY & CO., 

99 and 1555 Washington street. 


he lowest. 





ABSOLUTE PURITY AND HIGH QUALITY WAR- 
RANTED.—The Wines of M. ENGELHARDT & Co. are 


ellence. JOY’s BUILDING, 31 Washington street and 





EXTRACT OF RYE.—The Concentrated Extract of 


ew and peculiar process, is the most reliable and 
afe stimulant you can use. Sold in Jarge bottles, at 
very reasupable price, by most druggists and gro- 
ers. JAMES DINGLEY & CO., 

99 and 1585 Washington street. 





CARPETS FOR THE PEOPLE AT LOW PRICEs.— 
‘losing Out Sale. 300 rolls Ingrain from 50 cents to 


200 rolls Tapestry Brussels from $1 to $1.50—less 


1000 Crumb Cloths, with borders, at about half price. 
100 rolls Printed Carpeting, imitation of Tapestry 
Also a large assortment of 
heet Oil Cloths and narrow widths at manufacturers, 


lass Carpet Store. All are now being closed out at 
1uch unler market value. 
NEW ENGLAND CARPET CO,, 

373 Washington street. 
Next building to the Adams House. 





statue to the desk and stand before the applaud- 
ing crowd—a tall, gaunt, loosely-built man, with 
black hair and sallow complexion. The lecture 
is a strange mixture, containing a little of every- 


tice. 


BIRTHS. — 


At North Adams, 13th inst. a son to Dr. George 


L. 





thing but reference to his subject, and inter- 
spersed with anecdotes of the broadest and most 
extraordinary description. His gestures are re- 
markable, and might be called of the realistic 
order, as he imitates in his motions the thing he 
is describing, from a rooster flapping his wings 
to a sailor climbing aloft, or a woman at the 
wash-tub. But he is at his best in his denunci- 
ation of the sins municipal of some offending 
alderman or councilman. He will leap trom 
side to side, jump excitedly up and down, or 


Vv 


C 
te 


of Franklin L. 


pr. J. Malcolm Forbes of Milton to Miss Sarah C., 
daughter of Edward C, Jones of New Bedtocd. 


_ MARRIAGES. 


In this city, lth inst, by Rev. Dr. Alexander H. 
inton, Henry L. Daggett, Jr., to Eveline, daughter 
Fay. 

At Melrose, 13th inst., by Rev. James Freeman 
larke, Edward C. Cabot to Louisa W. Sewall. 

At New Bedford, lth inst., by Rev. William J. Pot- 


octls 


SATINES, 


CASHWERES, LYONS 


MELROSE 


oc 


GREAT ATTRACTION! — 


JORDAN, 


MARSH 


& CO. 


OFFER 


500 PIECES 
NEW STYLES 


Brussels Tapestry 


—aLso— 


A Large Assortment of the Celebrated 


QUAKER WOOL 
CARPETS, 


DRESS GOODS, 


CHURCHILL, 


WATSON 


9 more fully secured (than has ever before been at- 
& CO. S tained in the vicinity of Boston by any similar en- 
; : 


VIENNA POPLINS, 
MERINOS, 
EMPRESS CLOTHS, 
POPLINS, 


CAMEL'S HAIRS, 


AND THE NEW 


ABBEY COLORED 
POPLINS. 


CHURCHILL, WATSON & CO,, 


presence = por a5 oy — : a ag 
In this city, 15th inst., by Rev. S. K. Lothrop, b.D.,| 269 Washington St., 
Mr. Charles G. Lundell to Miss Elizabeth C, Atkins, 
daughter of the late Henry Atkins. 


5 and 7 Winter Street. 


tls 











perhaps execute an extraordinary pirouette on 
one toe, a la Morlacchi, while arms fly like a 
windmill in a hurricane. In fervor he is only 
equalled by the devotees at an excited camp- 
meeting. The audience is a strange conglom- 
good time, respectable citizens, men with 
their wives and sometimes with children in arms, 
with a good sprinkling of lovers of the emo- 
The more mal-apropos a 


E 


0 


nephew of John Hancock of revolutionary tame. 
rell, Thirteenth Regiment Massachusetts Volunteers, 


and son of the late Hon. W. 


f Vermont, 85. 


DEATHS. 


In this city, 13th inst., Thomas Hancock. 67; a grand 
At Spring#eld, 16th inst., Captain William $8. Dam- 
S. Damrell. 


At Romeo, Mich., 9thinst.. Naomi Briggs, widow of 
benezer Edmunds, and mother of Senator Edmunds 





sentiment, the more rapturous the applause, 
and when an anecdote is particularly broad the 
Sunday night 
Mr. Morgan gave his lecture on ‘*Fast Young 
Men” tor the last time, he said. The doors 
were besieged by an enormous crowd and were 
closed before the lecture began, when the great 
hall was jammed in every part. Mr. Morgan 
has with the proceeds of his lectures bought his 


Indiana place, and is now raising money to pay 
off its debt. 





THE POSTAL SERVICE. 


N 
B 


On Sunday evening an address on the Postal 
Service of the Civilized World was delivered at | 
the Parker-Memorial building by Gen. Willliam | 
L. Burt, postmaster of this city. He said that 
the postal service was made up of the detail and 


c 
ti 
d 
minutiw of the outgrowth of our present civili- 


zation. As the intelligence and civilization of a 


Postal cars were an| _ 
institution of the present century and of recent ve 
date. As the steam engine and the electric tele- 
graph made up the ten thousand things of a rapid 
existence, so the transmission of mails, as one 
of them, was entitled to the highest considera- 
tion. In the year 1840 the first steamship con- 
tract was made for the first foreign mail to 
Europe. Then the mails went infrequently and 
irregularly ; now they go every day, not only to 
European states, but also the same to South 
American countries. The postal service in for- 
mer times was solely under the control of the 
government, and as such was merely used for 
the transmission of official intelligence or des- 
patches. In Greece and Rome the private in- 
dividual had no right to the mails. They were 
a creation of the government, and with the 
government their privilege remained inviolable. 
In the days of the ancient monarchies the se- 
crets of the crown were placed under seal tu be 


L 


I 


fur inventors, without charge. 
A. 


ing made on ABORN for his autumn styles of GEN- 
TLEMEN’s Hats. 
and meets every demand promptly, at ABORN’S OLD 
STAND. 95 WASHINGTON STREET. 


that pays interest on deposits for each and every full 
alendar-month they remain in bank. The Institu- 


PARKER-MEMORIAL 


tion Festival, including the disposal of 
USEFUL AND Fancy 
PARKER-MEMORIAL MEETING-HOUSE, BERKE- 


TUESDAY, OCTOBER 2sth, at 71-2 o'clock, P. M., 


are solicited, and will be gratetully received. ! 
interest and pleasure. 


to the old friends of THEODORE PARKER. 


"SPECIAL NOTICES. 
PAT ENTS OBTAINED 


Pamphlet free. C. 


SHAW, 110 Tremont street, Boston. 4t sept27 





A HEAVY RUN, and a popular one, is’ be- 
ABORN is equal to the emergency, 


2t Octil 





MERCANTILE SAVINGS INSTITUTION, 
EW BANK BUILDING, NO. 387 WASHINGTON ST., 
OSTON.—This is the only Savings Bank in the State 





on has a guarantee fund (of $205,000) for the ex 
ress protection of depositors. 3m aug2 





FAIR, SALE AND 
, SUBSCRIPTION FESTIVAL. 

The Ladies of the Twenty-Eighth Congregational 

ociety, Boston. will hold a Fair, Sale, and subscrip- 


ARTICLES AND REFRESH: 
MENTS, 
In the 
LEY, corner Of APPLETON STREET, 
And continuing on WEDNESDAY, 29th, THURS- 
JAY, 30th, and FRIDAY, 31st, day and evening. 
Contributions in Money. Articles or Refreshments 
No pains will be spared to make it an occasioh of 


A cordial invitation is extended to all, especially 


Tickets 25 cents; Children under 15 years of age, 
5 Cents. octls 








divulged to none but the person addressed. The 


signet of the crown. It has now come down to 
us, sovereigns as we are, bearing with it the 
once restricted right. Every person, great or 
small, has the same inviolable right to the facili- 
ties of the mail. There is but one way his let- 
ters can be opened without subjecting a guilty 
party to punishment. They can be supenaed 
by a court of justice and opened by that court 
alone. A person's right to the mails can never 
be trifled with, can never be lost. No offence 
is considered greater than for one individual to 
open the letter of another, either from curiosity 
or with criminal intent. In referring to the 
growth of the mail the speaker said it was mar- 


§ 


8 


Hyacinths, Narcissus, Lilies, Tu- 


plete collection of first-class bulbs of all the desira- | 
ble varieties for potting and planting for winter and 


DUTCH FLOWERING BULBS, 


lips, Crocuses, Anemones, 
Cyclamens, Etec. 


Our annual importation from Holland arrived per 


teamer last week. It comprises a large and com- | th® 


pring flowers. the 


AMES PLOW COMPANY, 








progression her mails had also increased. No 
departinent of governmcnt had become so great 
by necessity as that same institution. The work 
required to be done in the Boston office the em- 
ployes were unable to perform. Additional 
clerks were therefore placed upon every rail- 
road line, commencing at Halifax and extending 
through Bangor and Portland to Boston, and 
thence through various cities to the South and 
West. Six years ago not a postal car was run- 
ning on a single railroad, indispensable as they 
}are now. Speaking of the superscription on 


MEDICAL ELECTRICITY. 


return thanks to their many friends aod patrons for 
the abundant success that has greeted the opening of 
their practice in Boston, and announce that they con- 


—OFr— 


WILLIAM and EMMA HABDINGE BRITTEN 


tinue to treatevery form of disease chronic. or acute, 
by their most effective and certain method of electri- 
cal cure, at 


WARRANTED 


octls 


By GEORGE HENRY LEWEs. 
16mo. 31.50. 


Mr. Lewes’s “Life of Goethe” is generally con-} BATA NCES 
ceded to bea masterpiece in biography, and alto- 
gether the most satisfactory of the many ‘‘Lives” of 
the great poet, dramatist and philosopher. 
volume the author has omitted such portions of the 
former work as could be omitted without lessening 


the’ 
sive as to come within reach of all the admirers of 


octls 


SHAKER FLANNELS. 


SHEPARD, 


NOR. WELL 
& CO. 


OFFER TO THE PUBLIC A 


CHOICE ASSORTMENT 
UNSHRINKING, 
SCARLET, BLUE-MIXED AND 
WHITE PLAIN-TWILLED AND 
DOUBLE-WARPED 


SHAKER 


FLANNELS. 


SHEPARD, NORWELL & CO,, 


WINTER STREET. 





NEW BOOKS. 


THE STORY OF GOETHE'S LIFE. 


With portrait. 1 vol. 


In this 


completeness of the work as a narrative of Goe- 
5 career, and thus has made a book so inexpen- 


illustrious German’s genius. 





SOUNDS FROM SECRET CHAMBERS. 


a | Lavra C. Reppen (“Howard Glyndon”). 1 vol. 
smo, 
For some years past charming poems have ap- 
peared in magazines and literary journals, over the 
signature of Howard Glyndon” 
and other pieces new to the public. are grouped in 
this volume, which will freshly commend Miss Red- 
den’s sweet and thoughtful poems to the favor of in- 
telligent readers. 


In *The Saunterer’s Series. $1.50. 


The best of these, 


JAMES R. OS600D & CO., 


BOSTON. 


CARPETS, 


$1.25, $137 12, $1.50, & $1.62 1-2. 


At $1 Per Yard. 


Jordan, Marsh & Co., 


Washington and Avon Sts. | locate their homes, builders employ their time, skill 
lt 


Corner Washington and Winter. 


DRESS GOODS GREAT VARIETY 


| 


*,* For sale by ali Booksellers. Sent postpaid on re- 
ceipt of price by the publishers, 








155 Brookline Street. 


Examinations by the WONDERFUL and INFAL- 
LiBLE ELECTRICAL CRANIAL DIAGNusIs. 
known —_ to the graduates of the New French 
School, and pronouaced the greatest scientific dis- 
covery of the age. 











Many amus- 


Office hours from $ A. M. to 5 P. M. st-octh 


2268 SHAWMUT AVENTE, BOSTON. 


“tf septz0 


Special Attention een to the 
Eye and e 
Office Hours 1 to 4 


SEVENTEEN YEARS 


—OF— 


CONSTANT GROWTH, 


From a Wild and Rough Territory 
a Large and Thrifty Town is 
Created, with every Prospect 
of soon becoming a City. 


‘1873. 


THE 


LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


39 STATE STREET, 








In the vigorous prosecution and consummation of 
long-considered plans, the Real Estate and Building 
Company, the Metropolitan Land Company, and the 
16th Ward Land Company, and other Co-operative | 





general width the Clarendon Hills, the Arlington | 
streetand Hyde Park depots on this road. Thence | 
still easterly to and across the New York and New | 
England Railroad, including within its limits the} 


j 
tions on this road. | 
| 
| 


THIS GREAT ESTATE 


is so situated that it must be rapidly developed by | 


ly direction; while Hyde Park, with its vigorous east: | 
erly growth, is penetrating it along its southern and 
western boundary. 


THESE POTENT INSTRUMENTALITIES, 


together with the power and vigor of the several | 
companies, must satisfy the most skeptical that this | 
whole locality is sure to develop and increase in 
value with unprecedented rapidity. 


THE PAST SEVENTEEN YEARS | 


of practical experience and observation has so firmly 
established the principles and plans of conducting } 
the business of these Companies, that 


SEVENTEEN YEARS MORE, | 


if necessary, of the same steady, earnest purpose is | 
sure to be devoted tou the full consummation of the | 
work undertaken. With all the guaryntees of our 
past history, our present condition, and promises as 
to the future. we feel that we are justified in claiming 
that nowhere in the vicinity of Boston can families 


and capital, or any legitimate and appropriated en- 
terprise carry into effect its objects, with more real 
practical co-operation, or, to say the least, with great- 
er certainty ot} successful and pleasant results, than 
Within the limits of the operation of these united in- 
terests. 


" “HOMES FOR THE PEOPLE,” | 
| 


| 


| 


that is not, in fact, entitled to the slightest confidence 
or consideration. Wemake ne claim to philanthropy. 
We are engaged in a strictly business undertaking. 
But we do claim, by our foresight (if you please), by 
the use of capital, much thought and these many 
years of experience,Jto do all that can be dove 
on sound business principles to help those who 
will help themselves. No family starting without 
means can reasonably expect to enjoy the blessings 
of a pleasant ancl comfortable home of their own 
without the application of the priuciples of sound 
economy, industry and sobriety. 


Greater or Less Degrees of Facility 
may be afforded by organization and well-directed 
enterprise. Here we do also claim that we have 


Jeavor) the combination of instrumentalities, to 
profitably enable those possessing but small material 
means, With a clear head and honest purpose, to ob- 
ain a favorable start in life. We will sell our lands 
ery low, and advance money most liberally within 
he limits of this enterprise, to all good parties who 
wish to build for their own occupancy, and who are 
willing to comply with wholesome restrictions, such 
as all persons who are acting in good faith will read- 
ily appreciate, and such as will, in the end, contribute 
most decidedly to enhance the value and beauty of 
their own property. 


WE WILL SELL OUR LANDS 


in large or small blocks to enterprising and responsi. 
ble builders at reasonable prices, and aid them by ad- 
vancing as large a per cent. on the cost as can be 
done consistently with sound business considera- 


IT 1S OUR PURPOSE 


lways to keep ready, for immediate occupancy, a 
supply of desirable residences of good variety as to 
style and cost, in order to meet the wants of those 
who prefer to avoid the details of building, which 
will be sold as low as it is possible to afford them, 
on the easiest terms of payment that the purchaser 
may desire. Also houses of every variety to rent at 
reasonable rates, and frequently very low. giving 
the tenant aright to purchase at a srtisfactory price 
at any time within a given period. 


VERY MUCH MORE 


could be truthfully and properly stated in detail with 
regard to the many advantages of this locality, and 
the plans and purposes of the united interests; but 
we are content to rest the case upon our past record, 
these brief statements as to present facts, and upon 
the few suggestions and intimations relative to our 
future purpose and plans, feeling contident that an 
intelligent community, upon fair investigation, will 
form a correct conception of what is likely to be 
here accomplished within the next 


tions. 


a 


c 


Seventeen Years. 


A. RP. BLAKE, VAVAGER, 


387 Washington street, Boston, in the Mer- 
cantile Savings Bank. 
octls 


REMOVAL. 


BOSTON AGENCY 


HANOVER 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF NEW YORK. | 
- $400,000.00 


K 





Cash Capital 
Oash Surplus 


Total Assets, July 1, 1873, $963,472.73 


MESSRS, HOVEY & FENNO, 


NO 31 STATE ST., 


A 


C 


Have been appointed Agents for Boston, 
and will attend to the renewal of old and 
the issuing of new policies. 


WATCHES. 


Geneva Stem- Winders 


- ALSO— 


Extra, or A Quality, Watches, 
—FROM— 

MESSRS. PATEK, PHILLIPPE & CO. 

—WITH— 


ADJUSTED | 
To High and Low Temperature. 
FOR SALE BY THE BOSTON AGENTs, 


PALMER, BACHELDERS & (C0,, 


31 TEMPLE PLACE. 


octls 





It 


octls 


REMOVAL. 





Fowle, Torrey & Co. 


Would announce to their patrons and the public gen- 
erally, the completion of their new and spacious 


CARPET WAREHOUSE, 


erected on the site of their old store. Nos. 168 and | 

170 Washington St., where for nearly forty years 

they have been established. | 
Having made the most extensive preparations for this | 
event.they are NOW OPEN with a display of CAR- | 
PETS which has never been equalled in Boston. } 
These goods hare been selected with the greatest care. 
and specially for the best City Retail Trade, and comprise | 
many new and rare styles, which, by reason of the | 
limited quarters they hace temporarily occupied, they | 
open for the Arst time. | 
Thankful for the liberal patronage of the past, they | 
fnrite a continuance, and pledge every endeacor to 

serve, as heretofore, in the best manner those who may | 
favor them, octil 














JOS. M. GIBBENS. 


CHILDREN'S HOODS, 256, 
CHILDREN'S GAITERS, 250. 
‘LADIES’ GAITERS, 756. 


There is much cheap advertising in regard | CORSETS, 456. & 506, PAI 
TOOTH BRUSHES, 6C., 10€., 20C, 
EACH. 


12 


manufacture, an ertire 


to custom work. 


comprise the following: 


DEPARTMENT. 


ALPINE SUITS, 


Cadet Jacket and 


BOSTON. 


(Organized February 1, 1544.] 





wealth. 
Amount at risk 


Mattapan, the River street, and the Hyde Park sta- Policies Issued in Sums from $100 


$20,000. 


to 


The Company has reached its present prosperous 


condition by— 


the natural outgrowth of the metropolis in a souther- | Ist—The adoption and continuance of a thoroughly 


adequate rate of premium; and, 
2d—By the maintenance of an ample reserve fund. 
The market price of the securities of whieh th 
fund is composed is $353,252.83 over the cost on th 
Company's ledger. 
capital, as above presented. 
For pamphlets and reports, ¢ 
Company's operations 
years. apply at the office of the Company or of it 
agents in any city or town of importance. 
BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
DWIGHT FOSTER, 
Secretary. Counsel 
W.W. MORELAND. M.D, W.C. WRIGHT, 
Medical Examiner. Actuary. 


oct4 JOUN SULLY, General Agent. 


Low Prices Do the Business. 
Worth 75. 


Orth Se, 


Worth $1.25. 


LADIES’ JACKETS, 75C. 


Worth 31.25. 


Worth 75c 


256. 


Worth double. 


BUFFALO DRESSING COMBS, 


HALF PRICE. 


» BUFFALO HAIR BRUSHES, 


FINE GOODS, HALF PRICE. 


You can't help Buying when you see the 


Prices. 
THE WHOLE STOCK 
WHOLESALE PRICES. 


‘JOHN PARTICULAR’S” 


“MODEL STORE,” 
TREMONT ROW 


OPEN EVENINGS, 


12 


Fans, Dressing-Cases, Ladies’ Work — 


Puff-Boxes. 
ALL AT 


Lowest Prices! 


octls 2t 


FALL, 1873. 


PHILIPPS, 


SHUMAN 
& CO., 


Boys’ Clothiers. 


Retail 
DEPARTMENT. 


We have now ready and in process of 
new line of Boys’ 


lothing for Fall Wear, which for Texture, 


Make, Quality of Trimmings and Novelty 

of Styles, is not only superior to anything }and our arrangements are complete for receiving a 

we have made heretofore, but fully equal | regular monthly supply throughout the season from 
| 


Among others, our different Departments 





Children’s | 


ILT SUITS, | 
COSMOPOLITAN SUITS, | 
COMMODORE SUITS, | 


DBL. BR. YALE SUITS, | 
PRINCE ALBERT SUITS, 
ENGLISH BLOUSE SUITS, ETC., 


Made from Tricot, Fine Cloth, Worsted and 
563,472.73 | English Cheviots, of our own importation. | 


lso, a large line of 


HILDREN'’S OVERSACKS. 
CAPE ULSTERS, 
‘OVERJACKETS, ETC. 


Boys’ 


DEPARTMENT. 


2ants, Jackets, 
Pants and Vests, for Dress and 
School wear. 


Dbl. Br. Oxford, Yale and Harvard 


Suits, ete., made from Fine Wors- 
teds, English Cheviots, Mixed Cas- 
simeres, etc. 


ae i 


Young Wen’s 


DEPARTMENT. 


| D. B. FROCKS AND VESTS TO MATCH, IN WEST 


OF ENGLAND CLOTH, WORSTED, ETC. 


D. B. SACKS AND VESTS, IN WORSTED CLOTH, 


ETC., THE LARGEST VARIETY IN NEW ENG- 
LAND. 


| D. B. SACK SUITS, MADE FROM ENGLISH CHE- 


VIOTS AND WORSTED. 


OVERSACKS IN MELTONS, KERSEYS, ELYSIANS, 
ETC., IN ALL THE POPULAR SHADES AND 


STYLES. ALSO, ULSTER OVERCOATS. 


PHILIPPS, SHUMAN & CO., 
234 and 236 Washington Street 


BOSTON. 
N. B. Open Saturday Evening 
until 9 P. M. 
octll 2t 


New England Mutua] Parker-Memorial Entertainments, 


This item is not availed of :n the | 


ving a history of the | 
luring the past twenty-nine | 


ENTERTAINMENTS. — 


CoRNER BERKELEY AND APPLETON STREETS. 


GRAND CONCERT 


SUNDAY EVENING, OCT. 19th, 
—BY THE— 


| 
| Temple Quartette, 
Assisted by Mrs. MARIE BISHOP and Mr. SAMUEL 
| L. STUDLEY. 
Tickets 25 cents—at Ditson & Co.’s,and the door on 
sunday evening. 





| 
} 





3 HARVARD MUSICAL ASSOCIATION. 





individual interests, are now opening up, upon a; Accumulation, Jan. 1, IS73........ $11,000,173 0 
liberal and comprehensive scale, the extensive, di- | Deduct surplus to be distyibuted....... 475,000 00 | 
versified and most favorably situated section of coun- | Ldctilatiiialpeithiieionicsiuanans | NINTH SEASON. 
try extending southerly and easterly from Roslindale, ; L@AVING...-.. 66... cece eee cee eee e eee $10,525,172 O03 | ies 
on the Dedhara Branch Railroad, to the main line of | As A reinsurance fund for the protection of policy TEN 
ca ~ 


the Boston & Providence Railroad, including in its | holders, in accordance with a law of the Common- 


sw.orsas500 SyMphony Concerts. 


| BOSTON MUSIC HALL. 
| 


All the Season Tickets (withort reservation) will 
| be offered for sale at the Music Hall on and after 
MONDAY MORNING, Oct. 20.) Price of ticket, with 


reserved seat for the ten concerts, 310. 
| The concerts will take place (with two exceptions) 
on THURSDAY AFTERNOONS, at 3 to 5 


o'clock, on the following dates: Nov. 6 and 20; Dee. 
fand (Friday) 19; Jan. l,l and 29; Feb. 13 (Friday) 
and 26; Mareh 19. octls 


ee); 


TO PICTURE BUYERS. 
*| ON TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 4, 
| THE FEF Tlf 

| 


COMPETITIVE SALE OF PAINTINGS 


AT THE GALLERIES OF 


| 
| 
| 
| ELLIOT, BLAKESLEE & NOYES, 

| 127 Tremont street. 

A large callection of superior Pictures by Ennek 


ing, F. D. Williams, and other distinguished Foreign 


| and American artists, all to be sold at low prices, as 


competitors may designate. 


AUCTION SALES. 


BY EDWARD RIDDLE & SON, 





BOSTON HORSE AND CARRIAGE MART—Front- 
ing Union street and Haymarket square. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
! 
| 


| LARGE AND IMPORTANT AUCTION SALE 
| New and Elegant Furniture, 


| THURSDAY and FRIDAY, October 23 and 


October 24. 


Known and Spacious 


Salesrooms 


| ties 
| 


/At the Well 


Messrs. EDWARD RIDDLE & SON, 


Marked Down tu Less than At the Junction of Union Street and Hay- 


} market Square. 





' 

| Suilding to be taken down for the extension of 
| Washington street. Mes-rs. BEAL & HOOPER, 
{| Who have occupied the two upper halls in this build- 


| ing for many years for a portion of their business, 


being obliged to vaeate, have concluded to offer we 
| entire stock contained therein at AUCTION to save 
removal and storage. The stock consi-ts of goods 
made and tinished in the be-t manner by Messrs. B. 
& H. for their regular sales, 


Rich, Elegant and Medium Priced Black 

Walnut Chamber Sets; 

‘Drawing Room and Parlor Furniture ; 

Dining Room Furniture, Sideboards, &c., 
&c., &e.; 

Hall Stands, Marble-Top Tables; 

c., &c., &e., &o, 


viz. 


Library Furniture, 


Catalogues will be prepared, and the stock on ex- 


hibition, the day before the sale. octis 


“Qak Hall,” Boston. 


We respecttully call the attention of the trade and 
| publie throughout the United States to the excellent 
| stock and unrivalled as-ortment of 

} 


UNTER OVERCOATS 


at OAK 





now ready for examination and sale 
WALL, BOSTON. 

Seing the original introducers of this garment to 
the Ameriean market, we claim pecular facilities 


for furnishing the BEST, both of fureigu and domes - 





tic make. 
Those we offer this season contain the latest im 
provements made in Europe up to date of September, 


the best houses in Ireland aud Eogland. 


| The prices for the season will be tixed at 


S230, S10 and $45, 


With regular discount to the trade througheut the 
country. In sending orders for these Coats, the only 
measures necessary are height of the person and size 
round the breast. Direct letters to the ULSTER DE- 
PARTMENT of 

t OAK HALL, BOSTON. 


G. W. Simmons & Son, 


ecill 32, 34, 36, 38 North Street. 





CITY ADVERTISEMENTS. 


C | Ra Bho 3 OF Bit 8 eee 
| 
SPECIAL NOTICE. 

In consequence of the press of bu-iness—recei ving 
taxes—in the Treasury Office, the Auditor's draft tor 
the first of November, Is73. will not be paid until 
SATURDAY, November loth. Is73.) Persons having 

| credits on the dratt- can, if they prefer so to do, de 


lay the settlement of their taxes until that time. 
ALFRED T TURNER. 


Auditor of Accounts, 


October 15, Is73 octls 
¢} fie OF BA SF Oz 


| SEWERS. 








| Proposals will be received at City Hall till SAT- 
URDAY, Oct. Isth, at 2 P.M.,for building the follow. 
inz Sewers 
Morelan+ street 


0) feet 15 inches. 












Parker Street 130 at 
; Clifton street.. TOO Is * 
Albion and € strve 1300 2 . 
Heath and Centre Ek street-.....-.. 600 ls “ 

Taylor street. Ward 16....-.0226-6 4 4(m) 1b ‘ 
Taylor street le és 
Stoughton stre 21 
Myrtie Street }2 
: street 12 “ 


} Franklin 
Pla tel specitie. 
The Committee re + right to reject any pro- 

posal. To endorsed “Proposal for sewers,” and 
addressed to JAMES POWER, 
octis It Chairman Comuittee on Sewers, 


at sewer Office. 


be 





| ead Ee. 2 FO 
SITE FOR A HOME FOR THE POOR. 





‘ O O<§ N 


City oF Bostos, Crry HALL, } 
Oct. 17, 1873. § 
rece ved at the office of the 


Sealed proposals will be 






lerk of Committees, City Hall. Boston, until Friday, 
Oct. 14. at 12 o’ebock. noon. for conveying to the City 
of Bo-ton a lot of land withia the lots of said city 
neluding the porlions recently é 2). covering 





auarea of nod br i s, to be used 
for the purposes of a House for the Poor. 
The land mu-t adjoin or be in the ummediate vicin- 


+=> Chain twe 


ity of a railroad. 

“‘Propusal< mu-t -tate the general grade of the land 
above mean low water. and the price per acre, and be 
iccompanied by plans 

| The rip bt to reject any or all proposals received ia 
hereby reserved 

For further intormrtion apply to the undersigned or 

to the Cierk of Comuitt-e< 
CHARLES HULBERT, 
Chairman. 





octls It 


EE ¥ O F B. O85: 0 
NOTICE TO VOTERS. 





N. 


| ‘ 


Notice is here given that the VOTING LISTS of the 
several Wards of the city of Boston are completed, 
and that copres of the same may be inspected at the 
City Hall, and one copy at or near the place of voting 
in each Ward. 

All legal voters are requested to examine said lista; 
and the to!lowing classes of persons who are liable 
to be omitted are particularly called upon to see if 
rnames are correctly inserted : 
lized citizens who have not been regi-tered 
Nerk’s office ; also, those who have changed 
their residences during the present year. 

Persons who have not received any tax bill for 1873. 

Persons taxed without their given names. 

Persons who have reached their majority since May 

Rea 








| The Board of Aldermen will attend at their recom, 
City Hall, each day until the THIRD dayf Novem- 
ber next, inclusive, for the purpose of correcting said 
lists. 
Persons who wish to have their names inserted 
| must exhibit a paid tax bill of 1872 or 1873; and no 
person will have a rigut to vote who has bot paid a 
x assessed upon him Within two years, acco 


la 
Ss sgt 


order of the Board of Aldermen. 
Oct. 13, 1873. 5. F. McCLEARY. 
| etls City Clerk. 
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Ralph Waldo Emerson. 


A NEW ESTIMATE OF CHARACTER.—ANEC- 
DOTES AND REMINISCENCES. 


There are many anecdotes of Emerson cur- 
rent here in New England which will well bear 
repeating. Some of them are interesting and 
are worth telling, by virtue of their intrinsic 
wit and humor, and all of them are valued and 
are oft repeated from being associated with him 
who 

“Sits high in all the people’s hearts.” 

A few of the sturies that are told are actual 
contributions to his biography, and convey cor- 
rect impressions of his remarkable character 
and life. Some future Plutarch, or Eckmann, 
or Boswell, will doubtless report them faithfully, 
regarding them as invaluable acquisitions to his 
history. Probably the dainty Emerson himself 
has not preserved them in his scrap-book for 
the use of his biographers, but, fortunately, the 
Plutarchs and the Boswells do not consult their 
heroes as to what they shall report or omit. 
doubt if Emerson himself asked Wordsworth if 
he might tell those ridiculous anecdotes which 
he wrote of him in his ‘‘English Traits,” or if 
he consulted the French people before he illus- 
trated French character in the story of the duel 
between an Englishman and a Frenchman ina 
dark room, in which he represents that the 
Englishman, after groping in the dark in vain 
for his antagonist, at length discovered that he 
had crawled up the chimney. 

The good historian remembers those lines of 
Chaucer: — 

‘‘For this ye knowen all so well as I, 

Whoso shall tell a tale after a man, 

He must rehearse, as nigh as ever he can, 
Every word, if it be in his charge, 

All speak he ne’er so rudely and so large, 

He may notspare, although he were his brother ; 
He must as weil say one word as another.” 

I know that, as a general rule inthis country, 
one who dwells too much upon the traits of in- 
dividuals is suspected of being wanting in dem- 
ocratic dignity and self-respect, and this suspi- 
cion is increased in proportion as the hero ts 
truly great. We believe in the crowd. As a 
rule, in fact, the scholar is not honored. There 
is a latent feeling, which Emerson himseli 
somewhere describes when he writes that after 
a person has stored his mind with learning: 
after he has fathomed all the abstract philoso- 
phies, and has read all literatures and lan- 
guages, people have a feeling that, somehow, it 
would be well for him if he could go to sea and 
get drowned; that, with all his knowledge, he 
is a useless member of society, and by losing 
his life he is spared the slights and scorns which 


“Once the embattled farmers stood, 

And fired the shot heard round the world.” 
He thought only of the philosopher whom he 
adored. Atlength he approached the modest 
cottage of the sage, standing back from the road 
and surrounded by its solemn pines—an ideal 
home, it seemed to him, and befitting one 80 
simple and so noble. His heart stood still; a 
moment he paused, then passed by, not daring 
yet to enter. But a little later he plucked up 
his courage and opened the wooden gate, and 
struck the knocker, and behold! his demigod 
was before him. He had not been there five 
minutes before Emerson offered him a cigar. 
He was thunderstruck. When he recovered, 
he exclaimed, ‘*‘Why, Mr. Emerson, here I have 
been purifying myself for a fortnight to come 
and see you transcendentalists here in Concord, 
and the first thing you do is to invite me to 
smoke.” The sage smiled and said, ‘Oh, well; 
I don’t cut this thing too fine; I smoke one ci- 
gar a day.” You can easily fancy that, after 
the first shock, the cigar unloosed the caller’s 
tongue, and that he enjoyed his interview much 
more than if he had sat an hour in stupid awe. 
Emerson no doubt saw, with Chesterfieldian in- 
sight, that his visitor was constrained, and that 
the cigar was the very thing he needed. 

Emerson has not been drawn into as many 
dramatic situations by his transcendentalism as 
some others of his school. Like Sozrates, he 
prefers to obey bad laws, under protest, than to 
defy his government. His friend, Henry Tho- 
reau, another of the Concord philosophers, be- 
lieved that it was his duty to disobey bad laws, 
and xo, in the days of slavery, he retused to pay 
his tax, and was sent to jail. The story runs 
that Emerson, who had paid his taxes under 
protest, called at the jail, and, seeing Thoreau, 
said: ‘‘How does it happen, Mr. Thoreau, that 
I find you here?’ Thoreau, a little petulant, 
because Emerson had taken the easier way of 
squaring his conduct with his conscience, re- 
plied: ‘How does it happen, Mr. Emerson, 
that I don’t find you here?” 

But the other side of his nature is illustrated 
no less well by current anecdotes and bon mots. 
One day when he stood in his door-yard—prob- 
ably reflecting at that raoment on the superior- 
ity of the soul over matter—a crazy Millerite 
approached, and asked if he was aware that the 
world was scon coming to an end. Emerson 
replied, calmly, ‘‘Let it come; we can get along 
just as well without it.” 

I remember how the zeal of a young Harvard 
divinity student of radical proclivities was cooled 
by advice he received from Emerson. He 
went all the way from Cambridge to Concord to 
tell Emerson that he felt moved to start a new 
church of radicalism, and he wished to ask his 


constituted the organic inception of the move- 
ment. The American Anti-slavery Society was 
formed in 1833; and so effective in the matter | 
of conviction and conversion was the ‘‘agita- 
tion” that foliowed that, in spite of universal 
contempt, hatred, and outlawry, in less than 
four years it had more than one thousand aux- 
iliary associations, including nine State soci- 
eties, all animated by one spirit and full of in- 
domitable zeal. Was this to make ‘‘little im- 
pression upon the public mind”? Since the 
work of reformation began upon earth, when 
had it proved more effective or more wonderful 
within the same period? ‘‘Little impression” 
indeed! ‘‘until the Horace Manns and Charles 
Sumners summoned men to some political ac- 
tion.” Why, if ever there was a period when, 
figuratively speaking, the elements were melt- 
ing with fervent heat, and thunders were utter- 
ing their voices, and the earth was rocking with 
subterranean throes; when the hearts of op- 
pressors were failing them for fear; when pop- 
ular excitement was at fever heat; when church 
and state were summoned to judgment and 
found guilty; when discussion was irrepressible 
in ‘‘workshops and firesides” and every corner 
of the land; when the guilty South was foam- 
ing at the mouth, and the guilty North was 
roused to mobocratic violence in her behalf; 
when religious bodies and political parties united 
their forces in vain to suppress that which grew 
as it was trampled upon; and when everything 
was done that was possible by the friends and 
advocates of emancipation to change the politi- 
cal action of the country, so as to make it in 
accordance with liberty and justice—it was 
precisely during the time when, according to 
Judge Pitman, ‘‘the great agitators of the day” 
were like men beating the air! Great agitators 
implies widespread agitation, and such prevailed 
with volcanic power. Every State, every city 
and hamlet, every circle and household, felt its 
influence. It arrayed the father against the 
son, and the mother against the daughter, and a 
man’s foes were those under his own roof. 
‘‘Little impression,” when pro-slavery mobs in 
Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Cincinnati, 
and cities and towns too numerous to mention, 
were ‘“‘the dis-order of the day”; when Penn- 
sylvania Hall was burned to ashes and Lovejoy 
murdered at his post; when the presence and 
speech of George Thompson, of Engiand, ex- 
cited as much fear and trembling as ‘‘an army 
with banners,” and did more to shake the land 
than can ever be duly estimated; when the air 
was filled with ecclesiastical anathemas against 
the so-called fanatics and infidels, and church 
discipline was actively brought to bear for their 
expulsion, because of the tremendous impres- 
sion they were making upon the hearts and 


been to the show, ‘I’ve seen the elephant, and he 
walks backwards and eats with his tail.” 

“Pinching the Eagle,” was the leading head- 
line of the report of the Fourth-vf-July cele- 
brations in a Minneapolis paper. 

The overseers of the poor in a Vermont town 
set down in an annual report a charge of three 
dollars for taking paupers to the menagerie.” 

A Cincinnati brewer’s wife papered her trunk 
with costly keg revenue stamps, and the brewer 
is in jail for the way he took on about it. 

‘‘The independent press can afford to tell the 
truth,” says an enthusiastic editor. ‘Yes; and 
tell it at all times,” responds his malicious rival. 

A Washington paper announces that the pub- 
lic printer will shortly issue a ‘‘complete com- 
plication of the postal laws of the United States.” 

“Don't worry about my going away, darling. 

Absence, you know, makes the heart grow 
fonder.” ‘Of somebody else,” added the darl- 
ing. 
A drug clerk who put up poison for quinine 
took the matter very coolly, saying that the vic- 
tim was old and would have died in a few years 
any way. 

The married lacies of a Western city have 
formed a ‘‘Come-home-husband-club.” It is 
about four feet long, and has a brush on the 
end of it. 

One of the most striking features of a moth- 
er’s care and affection is putting black patches 
on light-colored pants. Of course you know 
better, but when you see a boy rigged with two 
such patches you can’t help but feel that he can 
see what transpires behind him without turning 
round. 

On tHE Rocky Hreapitanv.—(By John W. 
Chadwick. )— 

‘All things are yours.” 
I sit on the rocky headland 
That juts from the queer old town, 
Where the lichen-covered ledges 
To meet the tides run down. 
There are voices of children ringing 
Through the still morning air, 
And a lusty cock is crowing, 
And down on the water there 
A single rower is fretting 
The sea with a gentle sound, 
And the breath of an ended summer 
Is whispering around. 
The grasses seem to hear it, 
And shudder as if with pain; 
It is full of a sad foreboding 
Of the Jotuns’s icy reign. 
The dories sway at their moorings, 
As they catch the fitful breeze ; 
And they sidle against each other, 


WHOLE TURKEY | 


CARPETS 


RUGS. 


We have in store, just landed, of our 
own importation, several Whole Turkey 
Carpets and Rugs, in different sizes. We 
should be pleased to show them, and our 
New Sketches, for which we are taking 
orders of any Design or class of Coloring 
desired, and to fit any sized or shaped 
room. 

We make this branch of our business a 
Specialty, and have imported this Fall, to 
order, some of the Choicest Designs ever 
landed in the United States. 


JOHN H. PRAY. 
SONS & CO., 


328 & 330 Washington St., 


Opposite Adams Ilouse. 
2t 


1873 


BENT & BUSH, 


273 and 275 Washington Street, 


ANNOUNCE THEIR 


OC 


95 


septz7 


Damask, French Lasting, ete. 


TOBER 18, 1873. 


FURNITU 


BLACK WALNUT 
CHAMBER 


FURNITURE. 


SIDE BOARDS, 
HALL STANDS, 


PARLOR SETS, ETC., 


At Very Low Prices. 


BEAL & HOOPER 


ARE OFFERING AT 


and 97 FRIEND ST., 


their entire Stock at Greatly Reduced 
Prices, to save storage, as they have 
been obliged to vacate a portion of their 
store by the extension of Washington 
street to Haymarket square. 


tf 


PARLOR FURNITURE. 


PARLOR SUITS 


Covered in English Haircloth, Plush, Brocatell, Silk 


Also, 


Sofas, Lounges, Easy, Parlor, Rocking, 


AND THE BEsT 


PATENT RECLINING CHAIRS 


In the Market. 


CENTER and LIBRARY TABLES, MIRRORS, ete. 
Our work is made from thoroughly kilndried stock, 





WILLIAM TUFTS, 
TREMONT STREET, 
(NEW ODD-FELLOWS’ BUILDING,) 


CATERS, on the shortest notice and at reasonable 
rates, for 


PUBLIC OR PRIVATE PARTIES, 


large or small. Every requisite furnished from Table 
to Dessert, with experienced waiters to atcend. 
WEDDING CAKE 

supplied, of the richest quality, got up in handsome 
style. 

Superior Ice-Creams, Cake and Confection- 
ery, of all sorts. aug2 


BANKERS. 


RIDDER, PEABODY & CO,, 


40 State Street, 
DEALERS IN 


EXCHANGE ON LONDON AND PARIS, 
and the other Principal Cities of Europe. 
Also, EXCHANGE ON SAN FRANCISCO 
and MONTREAL. 

LETTERS OF CREDIT ISSUED, available 
uw 


seplo 


in all parts of the world. 


BOSTON LEAD CoO. 


LINCORPORATED IN 1829.] 


J. H. CHADWICK & CO., 
AGENTS. 

Office 22, 24 and 26 Oliver Street, BOSTON. 

MANUFACTURERS OF 


BOSTON PURE WHITE LEAD, 


Dry and Ground in Oil, 


DRY AND GROUND ZINC, LITHARGE, RED 
LEAD, LEAD PIPE, SHEET-LEAD, TIN PIPE, 
TIN-LINED PIPE, IRON PIPE AND FIT- 
TINGS, PUMPS, &c., &. 

Our Pure White Lead, both dry and ground in oil, 
We Warrant to be STRICTLY PURE, and GUARANTEE 
that for fineness, body and durability it is not surpassed 
by any Lead in the market, either foreign or Ameri- 
can. 

&e7In order to protect ourselves we have adopted 
as our trade-mark an cight-pointed red star, with our 
corporate seal in the center. This is on every pack- 
age of our PURE LEAD. None genuine without it. 
aug 3m 


CLOTHING 


CORNER 
Washington & Essex Sts., 


Cordially invite the public to an examination of their 


Fall and Winter Stock 


—OFr— 


MEN’S & BOYS’ 
CLOTHING! 


FURNISHING GOODS. 


Great care has been used in manufacturing their 
large stock, amounting to 


$200,000, 


And a better or more perfect stock of desirable Cloth- 
ing cannot be found in the city. ONE PRICE TO 
ALL, and every garment warranted to give satisfac- 


MARPrig 


OIL CLOTHS, 


AND 


} 
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by experienced workmen, and our facilities are unsur- 
passed for the production of first-class FURNITURE, 
warranted in every particular. Purchasers will tind 
it greatly to their advantage to examine our large and 


two will stop, a 


WINDOW SHADES 


in great variety at 


consciences of the people; when Southern 
legislatures were frantically calling upon North- 
ern legislatures to suppress the discussion of 


As if themselves to please. 


But ‘tis only me they are pleasing— 
The picture is all for me— 


advice as to how he should go to work. The 
sensible philosopher told him that he could only 
advise him, if he had anything new to say, to 


the busy, bustling world would surely show him 


if he lived. Yet toward Emerson the feeling is — = - : 
GAS FIXTURES could be improvi 


police were not 








exceptional. Him you may honor as you will, 
and no one will accuse you of being a hero wor- 
shiper. You may safely aver of him what the 
high priest of hero worshipers writes of great 
men: ‘We would know them, see them visibly, 
even as we see and know our like; no hint, no 
notice, that concerns them is superfluous or too 
small for us.” Belonging to no party or church, 
all parties and companies claim him or seek 
him; and all persons vie with each other in 
claiming acquaintance with him persunally, 
with his habits or with his writings. 
“None know him but to love him, 
None name him but to praise.” 

The prince of transcendentalists, he is also 
one of the shrewdest and most politic of men. 
His spiritual abstractions are balanced by large 
worldly wisdom and common-sense. No writer 
or speaker has criticised existing institutions 
with more severity or vigor; and yet such are 
his relations with men—and all people have 
such good-will toward him—that he would seem 
to have had some one greater than Chesterfield 
for guide to his conduct in society. 

This surprising mingling in Emerson’s nature 
of extreme idealism and of profound common- 
seme is amusingly illustrated by an account 
that is given of an interview between him and 
Miss Elizabeth Peabody, of Kindergarten noto- 
riety. Miss Peabody was a zealous champion 
of Berkeley’s famous doctrine that matter has 
no actual existence, and that spiritual entities 
are the only realities, and was desirous of con- 
vincing Emerson of the truth of this theory. 
One day they were discussing the question in 
Emerson's study, and he was treating the theory 
with the greatest respect, being apparently in- 
clined to accept it. In the midst of the discus- 
sion Emerson saw through the window a load of 
wood being driven into his yard, and it seemed 
to distract his attention; but, being a polite man, 
he was loath to interrupt the lady’s conversa- 
tion, especially since it was upon so profound a 
theme. As the wagon passed into the yard, 
however, he arose and said that he must ask to 
be excused a moment, as he must direct the 
man where to unload the wood; then he added, 
with a smile and a twinkle in his eye: ‘You 
know thidgs must be looked after, although 
they do not exist.” 





Socrates was the great idealist of his day, and 
yet he was called the ‘father and inventor of | 
common-sense.” Emerson is not only an ideal- | 


ist, but he is a poet beside, and with these two | serious, and I am in duty bound, as a faithful | 
| chronicler, to state that it comes well authen- 


qualities in his nature it would seem highly 
improbable that he should not be in some meas- | 
ure deficient on the side of realism and practi- | 
cal life; vet nowhere in modern literature is | 
there expressed more intelligent and hearty | 
sympathy with the political, scientific and phys- | 
ical progress of our country than in his later | 
writings; and [ am told that no one knows bet- 

ter how to manage domestic affairs and to make | 
érids ect, although no doubt the details ef do- 

mestic life often interfere with lis literary labors. | 
In fact, [ know that he sometimes goes away 

from home and takes a quiet room at a country 
inn in order to be able to work undisturbed. | 
As to looking a.ter finances, I am inclined to | 
think, from a circumstance I recall, that he 
fortunate in having a helpmate who affords him 

no little assistance in that direction. Some | 
years ago a gentleman went to his house to en- | 
gage him to lecture in one of the New England | 
towns, and, after fixing the evening for the lec- | 
ture, the gentleman asked Mr. Emerson what! 
he should charge. Emerson said: **Oh, well, 
when | lecture in Boston I charge one hundred | 
dollars; when TI iecture in Worcester I charge | 
seventy-five dollars; when I lecture in Salem I 

charge fifty dollars, and when I come to your 

town [ will charge, say—thirty dollars, and if 
that is too much the people may pay me what 

they choose; I want to be easy.” Mrs. Emerson, 

who was present, spoke up and ‘said: ‘Yes, [| 
think Mr. Emerson is altogether too easy.” ‘*Oh, 

but,” said Emerson to the gentleman, ‘you | 
musn’t tell that to ygatf people; you must tell | 
them that Lam a t@figh old fellow.” 

He has always Nad plenty of advisers who | 
have insisted that he ought to see more of the 
world; that he ought to go among the people 
mere in order that he might make his essays 
and lectures more practical. One of these ad- 
visers was once holding forth when Emerson 
replied: “Oh, butI do.” #*Yes,” said his friend, 
‘*but you ought to go améng the lower classes ; 
you should even go into a bar-roem, now-and- 
then.” ‘Oh, but I do,” said Emerson, “I do; 
I went into a bar-room only the other day.” | 
“You did!” exclaimed the friend, in amazement. 
“Yes, and I went up to the bar and called for 
a drink.” “You did! Why, what did you 
drink?” ‘Weil, the bar-tender asked me what 
I would have, and I told him I believed I would 
take a—glass of water.” 

But I am happy to say that Emerson doesn't 
always take water, for | remember seeing him 
at Parker's, with Dr. Hedge of Harvard, one 
day after a meeting of the Radical Club, dis- | 
cussing a bottle of English ale with crackers 
and old cheese. He never took any stock in 
his friend Alcott’s gospel of water and vegeta- 
bles, nor in Wendell Phillips’ austere teetotal- 
ism. Let me whisper, by the way, that I have 
seen Alcott at Parker's, too, and he may not 
have disobeyed his own gospel—but, if he didn’t, 
then Agassiz must have settled that saddle-rocks 
are vegetables. As for Mr. Phillips, he may 
be loyal to his faith, but of late vears it has 
been difficult for me to believe that he did not 
acidulate his water with something—if not with 
claret or Rhine wine, perhaps with nitrie acid. 

Another evidence of Mr. Emerson's good 
common-sense is that he smokes. You know 
that New England is the headquarters of those 
Puritan institutions, the Anti-Tobacco  socie- 
ties; and that every reformer is expected to 
abjure the weed. Emerson is a Puritan and a 
reformer, but still he enjoys his after-dinner 
Havana. I remember how astonished one of 
his disciples was upon making the discovery of 
this license. He had long been an admirer of 
the writings of the transcendental sage, and had 
often dreamed of the chaste felicities which 
those persons must enjoy who were permitted 
to visit the austere anchorite in his semi-celes- | 
tial abode. At length he mustered up the cour- | 
age to decide upon a visit to the enchanter's | 
realm. He was himself a smoker and a lover 
of the good things of the earth, but he believed | 
inthe Emersonian philosophy, and, no doubt, | 
in the secresy of his heart, he counted on some 


is | 


| 


er 


' goblin of litthe minds.” 


say it to two or three friends, and, if it was 
good, they would tell it to others, and by-and- 
by he would perhaps be invited to repeat it to 
a larger company. 

Another young man, who lived in Concord, 
and who had some ability in writing verges, was 
about to go away to seck his fortune, and went 
to bid Emerson good-bye. Mr. Emerson gave 
him his good wishes and presented him a ream 
of foolscap and a pencil and said, *‘ Write.” 

One time a picnic party at Walden Grove, 
near Concord, sent a committee to his house to 
invite him to come out into the grove and see 
them. He put on his broad-brimmed hat and 
took down his hickory stick and accompanied 
the committee. When he arrived they called 
upon him for a speech. He said, among other 
things, that he had one fault to find with them; 
that he thought they came into the woods in too 
large companies, that they ought to come in 
parties of—one. 

I have often been amused at the impression 
Emerson has made upon people, and at the re- 
marks they have made about him. James Free- 
man Clarke of Boston tells a good story of 
what a western farmer thought of his ability as 
alecturer. The farmer was onthe lyceum com- 
mittee of histown. Mr. Clarke asked him what 
lectures they had heard before their lyceum. 
He named sezeral, and, among others, ‘‘a man 
by the name of Emerson.” Mr. Clarke asked 
him how they liked him. ‘*Well,” said he, ‘‘we 
had him last winter, and though he was pretty 
dull he seemed to have a good many good ideas, 
and so we thought we ought to encourage him, 
and we have invited him to come again this 
winter.” 

In contrast with this comment I recall a witty 
remark of a great admirer of Emerson who 
lives near Boston. I was going with him to 
hear Emerson’s oration before the Phi Beta 
Kappa Society at Cambridge, and I suggested 
that we should make haste or we would be too 
late. My friend said: ‘‘In that case we shall 
have one consolation, for it is better to miss 


| hearing Emerson than to hear anybody else.” 


[I said that none named our philosopher but 
to praise. ‘This assertion must be taken as the 
result of some poetic license, for I now recall 


three complaints against him, and our charac- | 


terization might be badly deficient if they should 
be omitted. The first accusation is the most 


ticated. 
Washington used to swear, and that he bought 
lottery tickets; that Jefferson once disposed of 
some property by means of a lottery scheme; 
that Edward Everett studied his gestures before 
a mirror; that, as I have stated in former letters, 
Walt Whitman scorns all his great contempo- 
raries, and Caleb Cushing is said to be a litde 
slippery; but these are nothing—they are mere 
bagatelles, trifling peccadilloes —compared to 


the imputation which is established against the | 


great transcendentalist, which is, that he eats 
cold apple-pie for breaktast. This is the worst 
thing I ever heard against him, and the offense 
is too serious for comment. 

The second accusation is that Emerson has 
one point of vanity; that he hesitates and stum- 
bles over his page when he is lecturing, using 
his eye-glasses only as a last resort, from dis- 
like to making the confessior. that his eyesight 
is imperfect. This charge is preferred by Wen- 


, dell Phillips, who is nothing if not critical, and 


therefore it must be true. 

The third criticism I myself heard when it 
was first uttered. It was after a lecture by 
Emerson in Music Hall, when some one said to 
a red-headed young fellow near me: ‘*How did 
you like the lecture?” ‘It was a good lecture,” 
said the youth, **but I should have liked to de- 
liver it for him,” plainly meaning that he thought 
Emerson's delivery was poor. Fancy it! Im- 
agine the eloquent youngster, pacing the Music 
Hall platform, shaking his brilliant locks, saw- 
ing the air with his arms, and shouting at the 
top ot his voice: **Be, and not seem!” **Nothing 
can bring you peace but yourself. Nothing can 
bring you peace but the triumph of principle.” 


Fancy the scorn which he would throw into | 


these words: *‘A foolish consistency is the hob- 
Then in what solemn 
accents and guttural voice he would declare: 
“What vour heart thinks great is great. The 
soul’s emphasis is always right.” Let the ly- 


ceum bureaus hunt up this youth and bring him | 
| out, advertise him for ‘Readings of Emerson | 


by an elocutionary young man.” 


; LT repeat what I stated in the beginning that a} 
chronicler is justified in reporting most trifling | sanction given to slavery—and bringing to its 


anecdotes of great men. Besides Chaucer, 
whose authority I have quoted, I might refer to 
Plutarch, who, in his life of Alexander, says 
thus: **Sometimes a word or a casual jest be- 
trays a man more tv our knowledge of him 
than a batttle fought wherein ten thousand men 
were slain, or sacking of cities, or a course of 
victories.” I might likewise cite the examples 
of Herodian, Xenophon. Suetonius and Tacitus. 
But I shall have justification enough, without 


these great authorities, if [ have, by the method | 


I have pursued, thrown any light upon the 
character of him than whom there is to-day 
none greater or nobler on the round earth.— 
Boston cor. Cin. Commercial. 





Lloyd Garrison in Detense of 
His Anti-Slavery Policy. 
— 
“ MISTAKING THE PRODUCT FOR THE GERM- 
INALING POWER.” 4 


Wm. 


In the printed proceedings of the Seventh 
National Temperance Convention, held at Sara- 
toga, last August (just published), Judge Pi:- 
man, of Massachusetts, its presiding oflicer, in 
his opening remarks, is reported as tollows :— 

“When a mere boy I used to go to the anti- 


slavery conventions, and they were but a hand- | 
There were the great agitators of that 


ful. 
day — Garrison, Phillips, Burleigh and Stan- 
ton. 
public mind. 
trumpet and blew for some certain political 
sound; it was not until the Horace Manns, the 
Henry Wilsons and the Charles Sumners sum- 
moned men to political action that you found 


your halls crowded, and men at their workshops 


and by their firesides discussing this question 
earnestly, consistently and persistently.” 


There seems to be no doubt but that | 


They made litte impression upon the! 
It was not until men seized the | 


slavery by statutory enactment; when millions 
of anti-slavery speeches, circulars, tracts, 
newspapers, books, and other publications, were 
sown broadcast; when tens of thousands of pe- 
titions, in furtherance of the anti-slavery cause, 
were calling for Congressional and State legis- 
lative action; and when what Mr. Webster in 
his fallen state sneeringly described as a ‘‘rub- 
a-dub agitation” on the part of the Abolitionists 
was going on in every section, to the disturb- 
ance of the peace of all conservative souls and 
the consternation of all who made merchandise 
and beasts of burdens of their fellow-creatures ! 

Even though ‘‘a mere boy,” attending anti- 
slavery conventions at that electric period, it is 
surprising that Judge Pitman should have for- 
gotten these things. He has mistaken the ef- 
fect for the cause, the product for the germinat- 
ing power. 

Judge Pitman, in his reminiscence, seems to 
imply that ‘the great agitators” and their asso- 
ciates made no account. of political action in 
seeking the overthrow of slavery. From the 
beginning such action was included in the anti- 
slavery programme, none being more keenly 
alive as to its relative importance than the early 
standard-bearers. In the Declaration of Senti- 
ments adopted at Philadelphia, in 1833, it was 
set forth: ‘‘We maintain that Congress has a 
right and is solemnly bound to suppress the do- 
mestic slave-trade between the several States, 
and to abolish slavery in those portions of our 
territory which the constitution has placed un- 
der its exclusive jurisdiction.” Again: ‘*We 
also maintain that there are at the present time 
the highest obligations resting upon the people 
of the Free States to remove slavery by moral 
and political action, as prescribed in the con- 
stitution of the United States.” Finally, im- 
partial suffrage was indicated by the affirmation 
‘that all persons of color who possess the qual- 
ifications which are demanded of others ought 
to be admitted forthwith to the enjoyment of the 
same privileges and the exercise of the same 
rights as others.” 

It was no empty boast, no false claim, on the 
part of the American Anti-Slavery Society, 
when, in its third annual report, responding to 
| the inquiry what mighty cause had set in mo- 
tion this conflict between the enemies and the 





immediate emancipation, proclaimed and reit- 
| erated by the afliliated anti-slavery societies. 
To the anti-slavery organization is due, under 
| God, the credit of a discovery which no other 
organization ever approached.” Covering the 
| entire ground it forgot nothing, omitted nothing, 
overlooked nothing, morally, religiously or po- 
litically, bearing upon the question at issue, 
and so efficiently kept the staff of accomplish- 
mont in its own hands. In its fifth report it de- 
|clared: ‘He is not worthy the name of an Abo- 
litionist who does not put the anti-slavery qual- 
itication above any and all others in selecting 
the candidate to receive his vote. The princi- 
ple of using our suffrage in favor of emancipa- 
tion, while we neither organize a distinct party 
nor attach ourselves to any already existing, is vi- 
tal to our cause.” 
olitionists at every State or national election in- 
terrogated the candidates of the rival parties as 
to their readiness, if elected, to vote for certain 
specified measures; and by thus in many cases 
holding the balance of power, they were ena- 
bled to secure right political action to the full 
extent of the moral change which had been ef- 
| tected in local public sentiment, even occasion- 
| ally transcending it. 

| Itis true there ultimately arose a division in 
| the anti-slavery ranks as to the expediency of 
forming a third political party ; the result of 
| which was the formation of the Liberty party, 
| against the convictions of the American Anti- 
| Slavery Society and its auxiliaries. 

| The same diversity of opinion is at this mo- 
| ment seenin the temperance ranks, and attempts 
are making to organize a national temperance 
party politically as essential to success. Judge 
Pitman is in favor of such an organization; 
hence the importance, in his estimation, of 
“seizing the trumpet and blowing for some 
certain political sound,” after the manner of 
the distinguished members of Congress eulo- 
| gized by him. But his illustration is an unfor- 
| tunate one. The Liberty party proved detri- 
}mental to the unity of the abolition ranks, and 
| especially to the moral and religious aspects of 
the cause, by diverting attention from what con- 
stituted the most formidable barrier to be over- 
come—to wit, the religious and ecclesiastical 





| 
| 


; Support, among many excellent and devoted 

| friends of the oppressed, those who had factious 

| purposes to subserve and disappointed political 
Macawbers, waiting for something to turn up. 

| The consequence was that, starting upon a com- 

| paratively high plane, with James G. Birney of 
Kentucky, a repentant slaveholder and an im- 
| mediate emancipationist, for its presidential can- 
| didate, it went down into the free-soil party, 

| having no other issue than that of the non- 

extension of slavery, with first Martin Van 

| Buren and next John P. Hale for its nominee, 

the first-named with not a drop of anti-slavery 

blood in his veins. Out of these and the old | 
| Whig party the Republican party was jormed, 

| but with no wish or intention to make any 

change in relation to all the pro-slavery com- 

| promises of the United States constitution recog- 

| nized from Washington to Lincoln; and had it 

| not been for the insane conduct of the South in 

sundering the Union four millions of slaves 

would be still clanking their chains under Re- 

| publican sanction and protection. Happily, 

that insane outbreak necessitated the overthrow 

of the slave system, and since that time the 

record of the Republican party toward the 

colored race has secured for itself historical 

renown.— /ndependent. 





MISCELLANY. 
Litt_e Miss MeppLEsome.—(By Joel Ben- | 
ton. )— 
Little Miss Meddlesome, scattering crumbs, 
Into the library noisily comes, 
Twirls off her apron, tilts open some books, 
And into a work-basket, rummaging, looks. 


Race | 
Out go the spools spinning over the floor, i 


friends of freedom, it answered: ‘The simple | 
doctrine of the sin of slavery and the duty of | 


Acting upon this principle, Ab- | 


And the gray clouds sailing over, 
And the sunlight on the sea; 

And the white sails of the vessels, 
That gleam in the morning sun, 

And the sounds of far-off labor, 
And the shadows cold and dun. 

And the butterfly, knowing surely 
That summer is ended for him, 

And the bee, that must wander widely 
To fill his sacks to the brim. 

But now he has found a treasure, 
More than his sacks can hold; 

For the golden-rod invites him 
To a mine of the purest gold. 

And mine is the insect’s rapture, 
And mine is the sea-gull’s pride, 

As he sees his whiteness mirrored 
Far down in the gleaming tide ; 

And all the ships in the offing, 
Outward and inward bound, 

Are mine, and with my ventures 
Go sailing the world around. 

They are mine by the right of beauty ; 
Mine by the joy I take 

As I think of all the wonders 
They leave in their shining wake— 

Of the gloom of northern winters, 
And the glow of tropic skies, 

And of all for whom their coming 
Brings news from Paradise. 

It is so that I make up my jewe!ls— 
These are a part of the store; 

But if [I should try to count them 
There would be a million more. 


These are but one day’s riches, 
The gatherings of an hour; 
But every day is mighty, 
Each night is a night of power. 
For this is the law of beauty, 
That, if we but serve her well, 
All things are ours henceforward 
In earth ard heaven and hell; 


All things of the brown old planet, 
All of the deep blue sky, 
All that the ear can harken, 
All that can fill the eye. 
And if we are rich with her riches 
The world may give or withhold; 
For he who is God of beauty 
Her secret to us has told. 


MARBLEHEAD, Mass. 
— Independent. 


Some Famous Satem Housrs.—Mr. George 
Merwanjee White has just published the “Old 
Houses of Salem.” It is in the portfolio form, 
the sheets being each eleven by fourteen inches, 
and the collection being gathered in a neat pair 
of covers. There are in all ten plates, pub- 
lished by the new heliotype process, from 
sketches drawn by Mr. White himself, which 
are very faithful, and reflect credit upon the au- 
thor’s accuracy and skill. 

The homestead of Rebecca Nourse, which 
dates far back, may still be seen on the Tapley- 
ville road, with its long rafter running low after 
the old style. It is supposed to have been built 
by Townsend Bishop, was for a time occupied 
by the oldest son of Gov. Endicott, was occu- 
pied by Rebecca Nourse, the witchcraft victim 
of 1692, and is now owned and occupied by Mr. 
Orin Putnam. 

The Roger Williams house is the present Dr. 
Farrington estate, at the corner of Essex and 
North streets. It was formerly supposed that 
some of the witch trials were held here; but 
there is no evidence of this, though some of the 
preliminary examinations may have been held 
here. Mr. Uphain’s investigations appear to 
have established the fact that Roger Williams 
owned and occupied this house when he was 
driven away from here and went off and found- 
ed the State of Rhode Island. Jonathan Cor- 
win, one of the judges of the special court dur- 
ing the witchcraft trials of 1692, purchased this 
house in 1675, and it continued in the posses- 
sion of his descendants until sold to Dr. G. P. 
Farrington in 1856. The picture faithfully rep- 
resents the house as it was before the newer ad- 
ditions were made to it. 

The Philip Eng ish mansion was one of those 
curiously constructed houses with luthern win- 
dows, and the upper story projected over the 
lower. It was, however, one of the first-class 
residences of the olden time, but is not now in 
existence. It stood on the southern side and 
near the termination of Essex street, and its 
owner was one of the successful merchants of 
“tye olden time.” 

The old Bake House, in St. Peter street 
(fourth plate), is chiefly interesting for its age, 
but not much appears to be known concerning 
it beyond the fact that it was originally the home 
of Christopher Waller, for whom ‘Waller's 
Cove,” at the foot of St. Peter street, was 
named. ; 

The Narbonne House is on Essex street, 
nearly opposite Pleasant. During the latter 
part of the last century it was owned by Capt. 
Simon Willard, a leading citizen. The house 
however, derives its chief interest from the fact 
that it is one of a few that are a couple of hun- 
dred years old. 

The Richard Prince House is on the western 
corner of Pleasant and Forrester streets. It 
was built as early as 1671 by Richard Prince a 
deacon in the First Church, though the project- 
ing part at the right was probably a later addi- 
tion. 

The Pickering House, in Broad street is one 
of the quaint and picturesque structures with 
many gabies, familiar to all our townspeople | 
This old mansion was included in the estate of 
John Pickering, who was born in England in 
1615, and came to Salem in 1633. The house 
which was subjected to some alterations thirty 
years ago, still retains the ancient style of ar- | 
chitecture, is now owned and occupied by Mr 
John Pickering, and has always been in the hands 
of the descendants of the original owner. 

The old Hunt House, which is next commem- | 
orated, was torn down ten years ago but its 
outlines are still remembered by those wha can | 
bear testimony to the faithfulness of Mr. White’s | 
drawing. 
year 1700, ani the land on which it 
now owned by Miss Sarah Orne Russ 
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BENT & BUSH. 
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OVERCOATS. 


ALL STYLES. 
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NEWEST AND BEST 
MUSIC BOOKS ! “ 


DITSON & CO. publish 1000 Music Books suite: 
every taste and every occasion, Descriptive ©: 
logues sent free. Among the most recent and | 
are :— 

HOUR OF SINGING 
For High Schools and Seminaries. 


For High Schools and Seminaries. 

THE STANDARD 
The BANNER CHURCH Music Book of the 
Season. 


THE RIVER OF LIFE 
Unequalled in Variety. 


CHEERFUL VOICES 

L.O. Emerson’s Latest School Song Book. 
THE ORGAN AT HOME. 

Undeniably the best Collection tor Reed Orga 


Neat, Complete, Perfect. 
All are Choice Books. 
Sent post-paid, for Retail Price. 


TOLLES’S MICROSCOPES. 
FOR SALE AND MADE TO ORDER. 


"RIALTO. 
No. 131 Devonshire Street,! 


Room 12, (Corner of Milk Street), 
—sY— 


, CHARLES STODDER, 


oct 


GOSSAMER HATS, 


Which are meeting with a most remarkable 


A FULL SUPPLY OF FALL STYLE 


GENTS’ & YOUTHS’ 


1373. 
FALL OVERCOATS.| 


American, Scotch and English Goods. 


Also, goods made to measure in the very best styles 


L, D. BOISE & SON, 


3t 


CHOICE, TRIOG...............sccccceee o+e+- $1.00 


Unexcelled in Quality. 
A Sabbath-School Song Book by 40 composers. 


DEVOTIONAL CHIMES 75 
For Social Meetings. 
Already in great demand. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., BOSTON. 
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superior assortment before making their selections. 


Laycock’s best English Haircloth. 


BRAMAN, SHAW & CO., 


27 SUDBURY STREET, BOSTON. 
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ALL 


Rattan Furniture 


KINDS OF 


sions, and at all other times. 


THE LIST COMPRISES 


and TABLES, FLOWER-STANDS, FIREWOOI! 


SCREENS, FOOT-RESTS, CRICKE 


Insi 
of other articles of House Furniture, which are us 
ful, Orname.tal and Durable. 


Sold by all dealers in first-class Furniture. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


CYRUS WAKEFIELD, 


36 CANAL ST., and 


septLs BOSTON. uf 


Retail Department! 


PRATT & WENTWORTH, 


87, S89 and ¥1 NORTH STREET, 
flaving opened a 
RETAIL DEPARRMENT 


for the sale of their manufactures, invite an examin: 


&c., comprising among them the celebrated 


Cook Stove; “Clear Grit’? Cook Stove ; 
“Vesper” Cook Stove ; ‘Good News ”” 
Portable Range; **Peerless” Brick 
Set Rnge; * Peerless” Par- 
lor ;** Peerless” Base Burner; 

**Social” Parlor ; ‘*Peer- 
less’? Furnace. 
The latter, the PEERLESS FURNACE, is, withot 
question, the best furnace ever offered. Our certil 
cates Will show this. Send fora printed copy. 


ito 
ita- 


vest | ment which for quality and price cannot be equalled i 


th> market. 


PRATT & WENTWORTH, 


septeo 


TABLE FISH. 


Extra Quality, Shore Cured, 


TABLE CODFISH, 


25lb., 50lb. and 100Ib. 
For first-class family trade, and ready for use. 


CHOICE NEW MACKEREL, 


in small packages. 


HENRY MAYO & C0., 


5 COMMERCE STREET. 


3m 


Boxes. 
Alw 


ns. 


septs 


“JOHN L. STEVENSON, 


Wholesale Dealer and Jobber in Pure Imported an 


Native WINES AND LIQUORS, 


t 


CALIFORNIA WINES AND BRANDIES, &c. 


NO. 2 FANEUIL HALL SQUARE, 


BOSTON. tf 
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Summer, Cor. Kingston S 


STOCK of SHAWLS, in FULL LINES, as below 


Broche, Long and Square. 


Sri pe Cashmere, Long and Square. 


‘i “ 


Black Thibe, 
Middlesex, in New Cloth Effees. 
Worsted Ottomans. 
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We are now offering to the trade an entirely NEW 


AMERICAN STEAM SAFE CO. 
FIRE-PROOF SAFES 
Vault Doors, 
proof Shutters. 


WARTFORD TRAILING FERNS 


Somehing New and Beautiful ! 


FOR SALE BY 


Bank Vaults, 


t. 


CALDER & OTIS, 


FLORISTS, 


TREMONT, CORNER BOYLSTON ST. 
tt 


aug30 


CHOICE GOODS 


JAMES DINGLEY & C0., 


MAKE A SPECIALTY OF 


Ss. 
WINES, 
CIGARS, 


We import direct from the manufacturer, Samuel 


Factory AT East CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


WOODEN WEDDING CELEBRATIONS. 


Are especially appropriate as gifts upon such occa 


CHAIRS of many patterns. SOFAS, WORK-STANDS 


NEWSPAPER, SLIPPER and MUSIC HOLDERS, 
TABLE-MATS, CURTAINS, TOILET and WINDOW 


BASKETS of erery size and style, Outside and 
é DOOR-MATS and RUGS, and a large variety } - = 


129 FRIEND STREET, 


“PEERLESS,” AS EVER. 


tion of their stock of STOVES, RANGES, FURNACES, 


Peerless’? Cook Stove; ‘‘Hearth and Home” 


Being manufacturers, we are able to offer an assort- 


FINE BOURBON AND RYE WHISKEYS, ENG 
LISH AND SCOTCH ALES, LONDON POKTER, 


— | cilities for doing 


Patent Fire- 


At Stores 99 and 1585 Washington Street, 


Largest Fine Retail 


STOCK 


—or— 


CRYSTAL, GILT & BRONZE 


GAS FIXTURES 


NEW ENGLAND, 
At the Lowest Prices! 


R. HOLLINGS & C0,, 


MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS, 
369 Washington Street, 
NEAR BOSTON THEATRE. 


i HOT AIR, 
HURN ACES. 
FAWCETT, HAWKES & CO, 


MANUFACTURE 


e- 


Eleven sizes of their celebrated Furnaces, 
suitable for bricks and portable casings, 
and adapted to all kinds of buildings. 
They have proved by the test given then 
for several years to be the most substun- 
tial and reliable ever introduced. They 
are cordially endorsed by hundreds of 
our most prominent men. 


~ SEND FOR CIRCULARS. 


FAWCETT, HAWKES & CO,, 


21 Bedtord Street. 


aug 


HK. L. ALLEN, 


PHOTOGRAPHER, 


\- 
24 Temple Place, Boston, 


Invites the attention of the public to the superior 
quality of the Photographs he is now making. These 
pictures combine some of the latest improvemements 
in French and German Photography, and are believed 
to be equal to anything produced in the city. aug 


FAIRBANK’S SCALES, 


THE STANDARD. 


The most Accurate. 


it 
1- 


The most Durable. 
" The most Convenient. 

In every respect worthy of the must implicit confi- 
Warehouses; 


2 MILK STREET, BOSTON, 


FAIRBANKS, BROWN & CO. 


311 Broadway, New York, 


dence. 


FAIRBANKS & CO. 
FAIRBANKS’ SCALES. 


septo tf 


, 


REAL ESTATE. 


S. P, TOLMAN & E, A, HUNTING, 


Improvers, Valuers, and General Agents 


— OF — 


REAL ESTATE, 


yoo 2 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


HUGH FLOOD, 


House, Sign and Fresco Painter, 


19 Province Street, 

and 14 Chapman Place, 
Will execute Orders for all kinds of Work 
promptly and in the best style, 


mec 


d 


ag Having enlarged premises. has increased fa- 
business. <A specialty made ot 


Sigps and Decorations. tt ocl4 


a INSURANCE. : 
NORTH AMERICAN INSURANCE CO. 


Office, No. 1 Old State House, Boston, Mass. 
i] Cash Capital $200,000. 
‘ 


CONTINENTAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF NEW YORK, 
Cash Assets $2,000,000. 
Risks taken, losses adjusted and paid by the North 
American. 
Lesson of the Great Fire—*Divide your Risks.” 
Dwellings and Furniture insured for one, three or five 
years. 





DIRECTORS, 

Silas Peirce, Ezra C. Dyer. Josiah G. Abbott. 
C. Henry Parker, Sam’! E. Sawyer, T. Jeff’n Coolidge, 
John Jeffries. Jr.. Sampson Reed, F. L. Richardson, 
A.A. Wellington, Franklin Haven, A. I. Benyon, 
Jacob Sleeper, John Brewster, Addison L. Clarke. 
Benj. E. Bates, Albert Bowker, Matthew Bartlett, 
Paul Adams, Henry A. Whitney. Seth Turner. 
ALBERT BOWKER, Presidert. 
E. E. PATRIDGE, Secretary. ly aug2 





THE 


QUINCY MUTUAL 


Learnard & Hartley’s, 
134 HANOVER 
AND 
78 UNION STREETS, 
BOSTON. 


SEND FOR CATAL( Ek 
DOMESTIC SEWING MACHINE CO., NEW YORK. 
septl3 13t* 


21,000 


Copies of the new Weekly Paper. 


“THE BOYS’ OWN,” 


SOLD IN TWO DAYS BY THE 


NEW ENGLAND NEWS COMPANY. 


MOTHERS, 
FATHERS, 


YOUR BOYS. 


ALL NEWSDEALERS HAVE IT. 


[wo specimens sent ANYWITERE, postpaid. for lets 
CHAS. F. RICHARDS, Publisher, 

122 Washington st.. or Box 1336 

Newsdealers send fresh orders to New England 
News Company. ot oclt 


Address 


“ PASHIONS.” 
Butterick’s Patterns of Garments 


—FroRrR— 
LADIES, MISSES & LITTLE CHILDREN. 
—THE— 


Best in the World. 


aa SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUF, 


PLUMMER & WILDER, 


ocths 3in 144 Tremont Street, Boston. 


WILLIAM DOOGUKE, 


Ny 3 2 = \ryy ‘ 
EFLORIST, 
ROSEBUDS Wholesale and Retail. 
LILY OF THE VALLEY, Fresh 
Morning. 
800 HYACINTHS, Showing Flowering 
Stems, in Pots apd Glasses. 
5000 TUBEROSE BULBS (first quality). 
500 TROPICAL PLANTS, which we let for Dec- 
orative purposes, Weddings, Evening Parties, 
Balls, &e. 

Orders by Express or Telegraph attended to with 
punctuality. Opento the Public trom 6 A.M.to 10 P.M 
FLORAL PLACE GREENHOUSES, 

679 Washington Street. 
WM. DOOGUE, Proprietor. 


Ever 


jun7tt 


J.L. FAIRBANKS & CO., 
STATIONERS, 


Account Book Manufacturers, importers and 
dealers in Note and Letter Papers, Envelopes, 
a&e., &e. 

136 Washinzvton Street, 
BOSTON. 

J. L. FAIRBANKS, H. G. TUCKER. 

july26 if 


AMES PLOW COMPANY, — 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
Agricultural Implements and Machines. 
DEALERS IN 
Seeds, Fertilizers, and other requirements 
of Agriculturists and Agricultural Districts. 
Quincy Hall, Boston, 
july5 and 53 BEEKMAN ST., New York. 


FINE-ART STORE. 


PUBLIC AND PRIVATE GALLERIES OF 
OIL PAINTINGS. 


Catalogue of about 3000 Engrasing= and Chromos, 
With retail prices aflixed, sent by mail on rece ipt of 
ten ceuts. 


ELLIOT, BLAKESLEE & NOYES, 


127 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON. 
july25 3m 





DRUGS, PAINTS, ETC. 


RICHARDSON & CO.,, 


DEALLKS IN 


C HARLES 
e. 
DRUGS, PAINST, OILS. VA RNISHES, JAPANS, &¢ 
IMPORTERS OF 
GERMAN WINDOW GLASS. 


auge-$m No. 61 Broad, cor. Milk Street, Boston. 





CLOTHING, ETC. 


te Salt MOULTON &CO. 
2 


—_— 


MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN 
MEN’S AND BOYS’ CLOTHING, 


t 
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Plaid Effects, in all grades, 
Gray Mixed Effects, in all grades 


Also, THE BEST ASSORTMENT of 
Be PARTICULA 


LADIES’ AND CHILDRENS ING OF ORDERS. 


HOME MARKETS WATCHE 


To ICACIES. 4 Fe 
CLOAKINGsS 2... 
TO BE FOUND IN THE CITY. PFAFF’S LAGER BEER, 

i i ity, isi 2 1 use 
The best known in this community, Is In ge neral 
nix intelligent classes not only as a bey erage re 
as a mild and invigorating tonic. being recommen ed 


Beeswax and needle-case stepped out betore; 
She tosses the tape-rule and plays with the floss, 
And says to herself, ‘‘Now, won't mamma be 
cross!” 
Little Miss Meddlesome climbs to the shelf, 
Since no one is looking, and, mischievous elf, 
Pulls down the fine vases, the cuckoo-clock stops, | 
And sprinkles the carpet with damaging drops. The ninth plate is the birthplace of Gen Is- 
She turns over the ottoman, frightens the bird, | Tael Putnam, which is not far from the Beaver. 
And sees that the chairs in a medley are stirred; | Brook and Swan's Crossing stations in Danvers 
Then creeps on the sofa, and, all in a heap, Gen. Putnam, of Revolutionary fame, was born | oct 
Drops out of her frolicsome mischief asleep. | here on January 7, 1718; and the identical room| = - BehOy oy 
| But here comes the nurse, who is shaking her head is still retained in its primitive style and condi- | lies! - Cogaalaia : ; 
| And frowns at the Mischief asleep on her bed: | 8: The house is now owned by Mr. William PARLOR BE ‘se seeh by our leading Fe eset do gaiaaela. only 
5 : ? - = ¥ ‘“ ard - = —— - eres >acknowledged, ¢ ra c x ‘ . b Peaearne, 
But let's hope when Miss Meddlesome’s slum- | seg a descendant from a brother of Gen, | CROSBY'S, TREFY'S AND COFFIN’S—The three | ' a ra Gif and Hops being employed in its 
ber is o'er, "The es oe a Misecas ic des BEST AND CHEAPEST PARLOR-BEDS| maaufacture. it is strongly urged as ® rebel for 
met, the person seemed to him to wonder what | gle, is, indeed, a very grave mistake, and how | She may wake from good dreams and do mis- P © last plate 


: x > bene F lies and persons 
; i ili iyspepsia. For the benett of fami pros 
3 , | act of the series. This familiar house sta In the market. livin * ata distanceit is put up in bottles and securely 
right such an ordinary mortal as he appeared to / so intelligent a gentleman could make it is quite | chief no more. pe Sisal Ping he <P oo Se < oe = 
to; s g | ue Re astern side of Union street, and Mr. Haw- | y p ; 
be had to be bound on such an errand. He did | inexplicable. | tueuelan Hk: | 


w yacked. Jt is a@ genuine, 
: mat thorne was born here on the 4th of 804. | Boyc: 
not even realize that he stood upon the famous The formation of the New England Anti- | of July, 1904. 


AGER BEER. F 
It was here that some of his earlier | i 
‘pot wheee slavery Society, on the first of January, 1833, ' wrltten,--dalons Gansta. works were ci = S83 Washington Street, corner of eg H, & di PF AF 5 
S sep! 


jof the late John Lewis Russell, ; 3 
daughter of Lewis Hunt, 2d. As Age cnet 
architecture was continually suggestive of Haw- 

j toren’s romance of the ‘‘House of Seven Ga- 

bles,” the two have always been linked together 
in people's minds; but probably with no better 

reason than we have intimated. i 


In making this statement Judge Pitman had 
certainly no invidious intent, his sole object be- 
ing to incite the supporters of the temperance 


SALAD-OILS, 


Vicarious rewards for Emerson's fancied aus- | 
ALES, Etc., 


terity of life. For weeks prior to his visit he 
cut off his Havanas and his ale, and at last. 
deeming himself barely worthy to penetrate the | movement to a special and determined exercise 
sacred precincts, he took the train for Concord. | of their political strength for its consummation. 
As he drew near to the holy Mecca the pulsa- | But the statement is none the less misleading, 
tions of his heart became more frequent, and) because utterly at variance with all the facts in 
he began to question whether he should be able! the ease. As Tam personally named, it is not 
to survive in the rare atmosphere of the blessed; for me to say what impression was made upon 
abode. When the brakeman bawied **Concord!"} the public mind by my writings and labors in 
through the car, in the same harsh and abrupt! behalf of the fettered Southern bondmen for 
tone in which he had previous!y shouted ‘*Wal-! the ten years prior to the political manifestation 
tham!” and **Waverley !” and **Watertown!” it | alluded to: but to misrepresent the combined 
seemed to him outrageous sacrilege. A moment! moral. religious and political agitation for the 
later he was walking timidly through the quiet, | immediate and unconditional abolition of slav- 
winding streets of Concord, and when he in- ery, which made that decade the most notable in 
quired the way to Emerson's house, of one he | American history since the Revolutionary strug- 
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proficiency of his bi- 
same study could lend 
but its own marvellous 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


HAVING PAID THEIR BOSTON LOSSES. 
$456,868.25, in Full, A. ise Beanp, ; Ge Kea ah 
aug2 : LUE. 
AND WITH THEIR fe eae at : E : 
CASH FUND RESTORED (to present date) TO) Pvp EEL AND, HARDING & LOOMIS, 
NEARLY $200,000, 
heretofore) ready to insnre 


Are nO AFER CLASSES OF HAZARD>. 


AT FAIR AND EQUITABLE RATES. 


| be resumed on expiring policies as 
the profits of business will 


9) Cuauncy STREET, 
Boston. 


For Family and Club use, on 
Terms that are Satisfactory. 

R ATTENTION GIVEN TO THE FILL- 
AND BOTH THE FOREIGN AND 


D FOR THE EARLIEST DEL- 
tt septs 





R. P. GODDARD, 
MILLER. ly 


CLOTHING AT WHOLESALE, 
51] WasHIneTON STREET. 
WixsLtow HERRICK, 
F. H. WILLIAMS, 
JoHN HAMILTON. 
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J. H. FREELAND, 
L. L. HARDING. 
siras W. Loomis, 
mavs 





Dividends wil ma 
soon as practicable and 
i ISRAEL W. MUNROE, President. 
CHAS. A. HOWLAND, Secretary. 


BOSTON OFFICE, 
No. 27 STATE STREET. 


Local Agencies in every town. 
March 20, 1873. 


THITTEN, BURDETT & YOUNG, 
\ MANUFACTURERS AND JOBBERS OF 
MEN AND BOYS’ CLOTHING, 
34 CHacncy STREET, Boston. _ 
Cc. V. WHITTEN, A.S. YOUNG, 


H. 5. BURDETT, sep-6m C.. Cy: swiss 


tf mch22 











Frx. ‘Oh, ma,” said a little girl who had me 38 BROAD STREET. 
augz 3m 


LEN FASO 











